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THE HEART AND ROSE. 
Rose, with all thine odour fled, 
Brightness lost, and beauty parted, 
Drooping low thy tearful head, 
Like one forlorn ard broken-hearted : 
‘Though the world refuse to see 
What, alas, there's no concealifig, 
Still there’s one can mourn for thee— 
All are not alike unfeeling. 


Many a heart as full of tears 

Bending lonely, none to guide it, 
Soon as one kind hand appears, 

Brighter hopes spring warm beside it. 
’Tis not much the requires, 

With a word the Heart is healing : 
Oh, the joy such act inspires ! 


What is life devoid of feeling? Cuaries Swan. 


For the Anglo American. 
* CALMLY AS TO A NIGHT’S REPOSE.” 
“ Calmly as to a night’s rejose,” 
When stars their nun-like watches keep— 
And scarce a falling leaf or flower 
Disturbs the hush of nature's sleep ; 
Lo, on thy lip, and on thy brow, 
No deep emotion I can trace ; 
- And not a shade is troubling 
The changeless quiet of thy face. 
Lift up thy head! Lift up thy eyes! 
I fain would see their light again ;— 
Thou bid'st me think—to think of what, 
To think of thee? I'll do it then! 
How soft and low thy voice’s tone : 
No memory gleams thy features o’er ; 
Fair girl, and hast thou no regret 
To think—that we may meet—no more ! 


‘Thy lip is trembling ! and, behold— 
Thy crowding tears desire to flow ; 
Why have I touched, with ruthless hand, 
Th hy spirit’s lone and silent wo! 
. Forgive me! Passion leave thy heart, 
And stains with red thy pallid cheek ; 
Oh ! well it has been said, there is 
No grief like that, which does not speak. 
Calmly as to a night's repose,” 
- T would that I might leave thee now, 
But oh! what tempest-shocks convulse 
‘The beauty of thy youthful brow. 
“‘Calmly as‘to a night's repose,” 
I know that thou no more shalt be— 
Unless thy guardian angel come, 
Aad thee in Oblivion's sea ' 
October 4, 1843. 
THE EVE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
BEING A SEQUEL TO THE FALL OF MURRAY. 
part I. 
* * Fare thee well, Lord ; 
I would not be the villain that thou thinkest, 
For the whole space that in the tyrant’s gras: 
And the rich east to boot. acheth. Act 4. Scene 3. 
The sun was setting after a lovely day in August, and his rays still gilding 
the broad mirror of the Seine, and the rich scenery of Paris,—palaces, towers, 
and domes, with crowded streets, and shadowy groves between,—reposing in 
the mellow light, while the heat, which had been so oppressive in the earlier 
hours, was now tempered by-a soft breeze from the west. Tranquil, however, 
as that picture showed when viewed from a distance, there was little of tran- 
quillity in aught beyond the view ; the bells from a hundred steeples were ring- 
ing out their liveliest tones of joy, banners and pennons of many colours flaunt- 
ed from every pinnacle, while ever and anon the heavy roar of cannon was min- 
, gled with the acclamations of the countless multitude. Every window was 
thronged with joyous faces , every place and thoroughfare swarmed with the col- 
lected population of that mighty city, all, as it seemed, partaking of one com- 
mon happiness, and glowing with mutual benevolence. Here swept along a 


| fessors of the gaz science in every different tongue, and with almost every in- 
_strument, were minglediwith pgysanncs in their varied garbs and wooden sabots, 
/and condotticri sheathed in s Fair dames and gallant knights of high de- 
scent jostled, forgetful of their proud distinctions, with the despised plebeians 
||whose hearts yet beat as lightly beneath their humble garments, as if they throb- 
(hed under robes of ermine, and embroideries of gold. At this delicious hour, 
jand contemplating this moving picture, two persons stood, shrouded from pub- 
lie view by the rich draperies of the window, in a projecting oriel of the Royal 
Residence—a youth, whose unmuscular limbs and beardless cheek, proclaimed 
his tender years, although the deep lines graven on his brow by intense thought, 
or trenched by the fiery ploughshare of unmastered passions, belonged to a ma- 
jturer age. His cloak and jerkin of Genoa velvet slashed and faced with satin, 
jand fringed with the most costly lace of Flanders, were of the deepest sable, 
from which flashed forth in strong relief his knightly belt and collar of invaln- 
jable diamonds.—In person, air, and garb, he was one, from whom the stranger's 
eye would turn in aversion, and return again to gaze, as if by sume wild fasein- 
j@tion, upon that sallow countenance and hollow eye, marked as they were by 
jfeelings most high and most unholy. Beside him stood a female of superb 
‘stature, and a forin still as symmetrical as though her eighteenth summer bad 
not yet passed away. There was a fierce and lionlike beauty in her masculine 
features, but that beauty was defaced and rendered horrible by the dreadful ex- 
‘pression, which glared from her eyes, as though some demon were looking forth 
‘from the abode he had usurped within a mortal frame, of more than mortal ma- 
j jesty. Her garb was like ber sons, for such was he on whom she leaned, of the 
jdeepest mourning, but gathered round her waist by a broad cincture of bril- 
tom from which a massive rosary of gold and gems hung nearly to the knee ; 
her long tresses, which though sprinkled now with many a silvery hair might 
‘once have shamed the raven, were braided closely sound her forchead and par- 
jtially confined beneath a circlet of the same precious jewels. They were, in 
jeruth, a pair pre-eminently stamped by nature’s hand, and marked out, as it were 
from the remainder of their species, for the performance of some strange destiny 
of good or evil. Had Catherine de Medicis and her royal son been enveloped 
inthe meanest weeds, stripped of all ensigns of their dignity, and encountered 
in regions most distant from their empire, they must have instantly been recog- 
nized as persons born to exalted eminence above their fellow-mortals, and singu- 
larly qualified by talents, no less powerful than perverted, for the art of goyern- 
jment. A single gentleman in royal liveries atteuded im an antechamber on his 
,sovereign’s call, while in a gallery beyond the nodding plumes and gorgeous 
armor of the Italian mercenaries who at that period were in truththe flower of 
‘all continental armies, shewed that the privacy of monarchs, if splendid, was 
‘but msecure, inasmuch as their power was enthroned upon the fears rather than 
upon the affections of their subjects. For many moments they gazed in 
silence on the passing throng, but it was evident from the working of both 
their countenances, that their survey had for its ohjeet anything, rather than 
the mere gratification of curiosity. At length,—as a noble-looking warrior, 
his venerable locks already blanched to snowy whiteness, before his ner- 
vous limbs had given a solitary token of decay, rode slowly past, attended 
‘by a brilliant train, in confident security,—a scornful smile curled the dark fea- 
turesof the boy witheven more than wonted malignity. “ The simple fool !” 
—he whispered to his evil counsellor—* He rides as calmly through the courts 
of our palace, as though he marshalled his accursed heretics within his guard 
ed leaguer !” 

| “ Patience! my Son,’—returned that fiendlike parent,—* Patience, yet for 
ja while. A few days more and the admiral shall camber the earth no longer ! 
'—The sword is already whetted for his carcase, and wouldto heaven that all 
our foes were tottering on the edge of the same gulf, which is prepared {or thee, 
Gaspar de Coligni.” 

“ ] would it were over ;""—answered Charles—* there is more of subtlety 
and warlike skill in that grey head, than in an hundred Condes. The day ap- 
proaches—the day that must dawn upon the brightest triumph of the church ! 
and yet so long as that man lives, nothing is certain !—One doubt in that 
shrewd mind, and all is lost !—He must be dealt upou right sho.tly,—I would 
it might be done to-morrow !”” : 

He raised his eyes half doubtingly to the countenance of his mother, and 
almost started at the illumination of triumphant v which kindled in, 
her withering smile—*‘ To-morrow !—He shall perish !”—she hissed in the sup- 


procession of capuchins in their snowy robes, with pix and chalice, banner and 
crucifix, censers steaming with perfumes, and manly voices swelling in religi 

symphony, here some proud count of Romish faith, descended from his destrier, 
and bent his lofty crest tothe very dust in adoration of the elevated host, 
here some no less noble Huguenot passed on in a calm indifference, without ex 
citing either wonder, as it would appear, or anger by his inattention to the holi 
est ceremonial of the church. Minstrels and jongleurs with rote and viol, 


pressed tones of deadly hatred and unalterable resolution—‘ What ho '—who 
waits there ''’—she continued, as her quick eye caught a glimpse of a passing 
figure in the crowd, ‘‘ To morrow he shall perish, auc there stands the man, who 
must perform the deed! Tete dieu, must I call twice ! without there !""—and — 
in the furious anxiety of the moment, she stamped her heel upon the tesselated 
floor tillthe very casements shook. Startled by her vehementce, the page drew 
on bended knee, and was faltering forth apologies, when with a voice of 
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thunder she cut him short—* Nearer !—thou dolt—nearer! pause till 


’tis too late—Look forth here !.sec’st thou yon tall swordsman !—Him with 


the velvet bonnet and St. Andrew’s cross !—Thou dost !—After him with the) 
speed of light !—say to him what thou wilt, so thou sayst not I sent thee, but|| 


bring him to his majesty’s apartment, so soon as night shall have well fallen '— 
Renee, begone !—Cover thy liveries with a simple roguelaire, and away !— 
Why dost thou pause !—Begone—nay hold ! if he should doubt, or fear, say 
to him as a token—* The sword is the most certain spur 1’ ”” 

The man, whose form had thus attracted the notice of Catherine, might well 
have drawn attention by his magnificent proportions alone, even had his habit 
been less at variance, than it was, with the established fashion of the country. 
A plain bonnet of dark velvet, with the silver cross of Scotland, and a single 
eagle’s feather, drawn forward almost to his eyebrows, a corslet of steel, burn- 
ished till it shone as brightly as silver, worn above adress of chamois leather 
exquisitely dressed, and fitting with unusual closeness to his limbs, offered a sin- 
gular contrast, from its plainness and total want of ornament, to the gorgeous 
garments of the French cavaliers fluttering with fringes, “ slashed with a 
dozen different colours, besides the !aces and embroidery of gold and silver, 
which were, at that period, the prevailing order of the day. Still more widely 
did the old-fashioned broadsword of the stranger, with its blade four feet in 

length, and its two-handed gripe, differ from the diamond hilted rapiers of the 
Parisian gallants ;—and most of all didthe stern and melancholy air of the 
noble Scot, for such did his bearing and his dress proclaim him, distinguish 
him from the joyous, and, at times, frivolous mirth of the gay youths, who 
crossed his path at every step. Nor did his appearance fail to attract comments, 
not of the most flattering descriptions from the French chivalry, who, renowned 
as they most justly were, for skill in the tilt-yard, and valor in the field, had, even 
at that distant era, acquired the character of coxcombry and over attention to 
externals, which is by some supposed to have descended to the present genera- 
tion. It is probable that it was owing in no slight degree, tothe muscular 
form and determined port of the soldier, that these comments did not assume a 
more offensive shape ; yet, even thus, they had nearly kindled the ire of the 
formidable individual to whom they bore reference. ‘‘ Mon Dieu, qu'il est 
barosque cela la,’’ lisped a fair girl to the slendidly dressed cavalier, on whom 
she leaned—* I/ vient apparement des Montagnes Ecosses,"’ returned the gal- 
lant after acontemptuous glance, “ avec son apeeala Morte d’ Authur, et son 
air @ faire trembler les souris.” The blood rushed furiously into the weather- 
beaten cheeks of the proud foreigner, and for a second he doubted, whether 
he should hurl defiance into the teeth of the audacious jester, but with the re 
flection of a moment, his better sense prevailed. ‘Twirling his mustachios with 
a grim and scornful smile, he passed upon his way, shouldering the press before 
him, as he muttered—* The painted Popinjays, they neither know the weapons 
of men, nor the courtesy of cavaliers.’’ It was at this moment, that the emis- 
sary of the Queen, who had easily tracked a figure so remarkable as his of 
whom he was in quest, overtook, and brushed him somewhat roughly on the el- 
bow as he passed. ‘ Follow’’—he said—* Follow me if you have the heart of 
aman.” When first he had felt the touch, yet boiling with indignation at 
the treatment he had experienced, he had half unsheathed his poniard, but hav- 
ing received, as he imagined, in the words which followed, an invitation to a 
proper spot for appealing to the sword, he strode onwards, in the wake of his 
challenger, silent and determined. A few stepsbrought them to a narrow alley, 
into whichfhis guide plunged, turning his head to mark whether he was followed 
as he wished, and, after threading one or two intricate and unfrequented streets 
they turned into the Royal Gardens, which, now so fa:nous, even then were de- 
corated with no common skill. ‘* This spot, at length, will suit us,”—said the 
Frenchman—“ Monsieur is undoubtedly a man of honour?” “ You should 
have learned my quality’’—replied the haughty Scot,—* before you dared to 
offer me an insult. Draw, sir, we are here to fight, and not to parley !" 

“ Du tout—Beau Sire’’—returned the other, not a little annoyed, as it would 
seem, at the unexpected turn which the affair had taken,—* I am the bearer of 
a message to you—a message from a lady !—not a cartel !” 

“* Now out upon thee, for a pitiful pander” —said the Scot, with increased i ire 
—‘ dost thou take me for a boy to be cheated with such toys as these ? 
Ovt with your weapon, before I compel you to it, by the hard word, and the 

harder blow.” 

** May all the saints forefend !”—replied the frightened courtier—“ your va- 
lor, my fair sir, has flown away with your discretion. I come to you a peaceful 
bearer of a friendly invitation, and you will speak of nought but swords. A 
lady of the haute noblesse would speak with you on matters of high import,— 
would charge you with the execution of a perilous and honourable trust ;—if 
you will undertake it, meet me here at ten o’clock to-night, and I willlead you 
to the rendezvous, if not, I will return to those who sent me, and report the Scot- 
tish cavalier as wanting in that high valor of which men speak, when they repeat 
his name !” 

“ It is a wild request,”"—answered the other, after a short pause—‘ How 
know I, but that you train me tosome decoy—I have foes enough, to make it 
like, I trow—What if I bring a partner '” 

‘It is impossible,—alone you must undertake the feat, or undertake it not at 
all.—But hold, had a token for your ear—‘ The sword is the most certain 
spur’—know you the phrase 

“ As‘arguing myself known, but whether by a friend, or bya foe, your phrase 
says nothing. Nay, be it as it may,I have stood some risks before, andI will 
bide the blast even now !—At ten o’clock I will be at thetryst. Till then” —— 

“ Adieu” —returned the other, and vanished the shrubbery, before 
the Scot could have prevented him, if he had been so minded. But such was 
not his intention, his mind had been gratified by the singularity, no less than 


banished from his native land for politieal caveesy without the means-of provid- 
ing for his wants, much less of supporting the appearances demanded by his 


tinction, perhaps even to affluence, in his adopted country ; and, with his 
‘thoughts in such a channel as this, it was not probable that a trivial or imagin- 
ary danger should deter him from an enterprise, by which much might be gained, 
while, on the contrary, nothing could be lost, but that which he had long ceased 
to value at an extravagant price, an unhappy life. The last stroke of the ap- 
pointed hour was still ringing in the air, when the tall soldier stood alone at the 
trysting place : his dress was in nowise altered, save by the addition of a large 
cloak of dark materials, worn evidently for concealment, rather than for warmth , 
but, earless as he was, he yet had taken the precaution of furnishing his belt with a 
pair of smaller pistols, then recently introduced. Not long did he remain alone 
for scarcely had he reached the spot where his mysterious guide had left him, 
ere he again joined him from the self-same shrubbery, wherein he had then dis- 
appeared. Without a moment's delay, the messenger led him forward, with a 
whispered caution to say nothing, whosoever he might see ; after a few mi- 
nutes walking, he reached a portal ina high and richly ornamented wall, and 
knocked lightly on the door, which was instantly unlatched by a sentinel, whom 
at first sight, the Scotsman knetv for one of the chosen guards, who waited 
jround the person of the sovereign. Sheathed in armor richly inlaid with 
gold, his harquebus, with its match kindled, on his arm, it would have been im- 
possible to pass the guard without a struggie, which must have alarmed a body 
of his comrades, who lay wrapped in their long mantles on the pavement, or 
played at games of chance by the pale glimmer of a single lamp ; a ring, as it 
appeared to the silent but watchful Scot, was exhibited, and the mercenary 
threw his weapon forward in a low salute, and motioned them in silence to pro- 
ceed. In the deepest gloom they passed through court and corridor ; uninter- 
rupted by the numerous sentinels whom they encountered, ascended winding 
staircases—and, without meeting a single usher or attendant in apartments of 
almost oriental splendor, paused at a tapestried door, which opened from the 
wall of a long gallery so secretly that it must have escaped the eye of the 
most keer observer. Here again the courtier touched, rather than struck, the 
pannel thrice at measured intervals, and a female voice, of singular and impe- 
rious depth, commanded them to enter. The brilliant glare of light, which fill- 
ed the small apartment, had well nigh dazzled tfe bewildered stranger, yet 
there was enough in the commanding mien of Catherine and the youthful King 
who sat beside her, although no royal pomp was there, to tell him that he was 
in the presence ofthe mightiest, the most dreaded sovereigns of Europe ; drop- 
ping his mantle and his bonnet to the floor, he bent his knee, and, instantly re- 
covering his erect carriage, stood reverent but unabashed. Tempering her 
stern features with a smile of wonderful sweetness, and assuming an air of easy 
condescension, which not her niece—the lovely Mary of Scotland,— could have 
worn with more becoming grace, the queen addressed him. 

“ We have summoned to our presence, if we err not, one of the truest and 
most faithful servants of our well-beloved niece of Scotland. Although the 
Queen of France has not yet recognised the person, believe not, sir, that Cath- 
arine de Medicis is unacquainted with the merits of the Sieur Hamilton.”’ 
Another inclination, and the colour, which mounted to his very brow at this 
most flattering, though private testimony, testified his respect and gratitude ; 
yet as the speech of Catharine needed no reply, though inwardly marvelling to 
what all this might tend, the knight of Bothwelhaugh,—for he it was who stood 
in that high presence,—saw no cause for breaking silence. 

“‘ Speak, Sir,”—pursued the queen,—‘ have we been misinformed or do 
we see before us the most unswerving, and the latest, follower of the injured 
Mary ” 

So please your Grace’ —was Hamilton's reply—“ so long as sword was 
drawn, or charger spurred, in my unhappy mistress’ cause, solong was I in the 
field !—but how I can lay claim to praise as being the last or truest of her fol- 
lowers I know not. Hundreds fell at the ved field of Langside, as brave, and 
better warriors than I ; scores have sealed their faith in blood upon the scaf- 
fold ; and thousands of true hearts yet beat in Scotland ; more faithful never 
thrilled to the trumpet’s sound—thousands that followed her, and fought for her ; 
that watched, and fasted, and bled for her.” 

“« But that failed to avenge her’’—interrupted Catharine, and for years after. 
jwards did those wordsring in the soldier’s ears with unforgotten fearfulness, for 
never had he deemed such fiendish sounds of exultation could proceed from hu- 
man lips, much less from woman's. “ Art not thou the slayer of the base-born 
slave, that was the master-spirit of her ‘“»nemies ?—Art not thou he, whose 
name shall go down to posterity with those of David, and of Jael, and of Judith 
and of all those who have smitten the persecutors of the church of God 1— 
Art thou not he—whom princes shall delight to honour, whom the Holy Father 
of our faith himself hast pronounced blessed !—Art not thou the avenger of 
Mary—the killer of the heretic Murray ?” 

Soh! sits the wind there—thought the astonished Hamilon, as he coolly re- 
plied,—‘* He was the enemy of my royal, my most unhappy, mistress, and for 
that I warred with him a loutrance !—The persecutor of the faithful, and for 
that I cursed him !—The murderer of my wife, and for that, for that alone, I 
slew him.” 

“ Well didst thou do, and faithfully !"" cried the queen—“ adherents such as 
thee it is the pleasure, no less than the pride, of the House of Guise, to honour 
and reward.” 

“ Sieur of Hamilton,””—continued Charles, apt pupil ofhis demonaical guard- 


lian——‘* Earthly honours are but vain rewards to men like thee !—Yet wear this 


sword as a token of gratitude due from theking of France to the avenger of 
his cousin ; if thou art inclined to wield it in the cause of him who offers it, I 


surprised by the boldness, of the request, Naturally brave almost to rashness 


ards! Shall I insert the name of Hamilton !” 


rank, he eagerly looked forward to any opportunity of raising himself to dis- . 


old a blank commission to a high office in our army=the command of our — 
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_ of your majesty ?” 


of triumph flashed across her withered features as before, and the same note of 
exultation marked her words. 
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“* Honours like these, your majesty""—he was commencing, when he was 
again cut short by the queen. 

“* Are insufficient, we are well aware, when weighed against thy merits—Ac- 
cept them, notwithstanding, as an earnest of greater gifts tocome. Serve but 
the heads of the House of Guise, as thou hast served its scions, and the trun- 
chion of the marechal hereafter may be thine. No thanks, Sir !—actions are 
the only thanks that we require !—and_ now farewell !—we speak further—zith 
our officer tomorrow 

Accustomed, long before, to the etiquette of courts, Hamilton received the 
gift upon his knee, kissed the bright blade, and with a profound inclination re- 
treated without turning, to the door—bowed a second time even lower than be- 
fore, and left the presence '!—Scarcely, however, had he made three steps, ere 
he was recalled by the voice of Catharine herself. Ha! now shall I know the 
price, which I must pay for this rich gewgaw—methought such gilded baits 
must point to future service, rather than to past good offices,—the half-formed 
words died on his lips as the vivid thought flashed through his brain, yet not a 
sound was heard ; he stood in calm attention listening to the words of the tempt- 


er. 
“We have bethought us, Sir,”—said Catharine, in a low stern whisper, “ we 


have bethought us of a service, of most high importance, wherewith it is our'' 
will that thou should’st commence thy duties, and that too with the dawn !— | 


It has something of danger—but we know to whom we speak !—inuch of ho- 
nour, and therefore we rejoice in offering it to thee !—If successful, tomorrow's 
eve shall see our champion Marechal de France. Dost thou accept the 
trust 7” 

“ Danger, so please your highness "—replied the wary soldier—“ Danger is 
the very soul of honour, and fur honour alone I live. 


Confident that her offer was understood and accepted, the same hateful gleam 


** Thou knowest, doubtless, Gaspar de Colignj 
—the admiral—the heretic—the sword and buckler of the accursed Hugue- 
nots 

“‘ As a brave soldier, and a consummate leader, [ do know the man. Pity but 
he were faithful, as he is trusty and experienced !—What is your grace’s will 
concerning this De Coligni !” 

“Qu'IL mEuRT !” 

“* Give me the means to bring the matter to an issue, and I will do my devoir. 


But how may I find cause of quarrel with one so high as Coligni! Bring me 


to the admiral, and let him take every advantage of place and arms, I pledge} | 


your majesty my word, tomorrow night shall not find him among the living.” 

“« And think’st thou”—she replied with a bitter laugh—* think’st thou we 
reck so little of a faithful servant’s saftey, as expose him, to a desperate con- 
flict with a warrior such as him, concerning whom we speak. As Murray fell, 
so fall De Coligni !” 

‘+ Not by the hand of Hamilton,””—was the calm but resolute answer. ‘‘ My 
life your majesty may command even as your own—lI reck not of it !—but 
mine honour is in mine own keeping. Mine own private quarrel have I avenged) 
as best J might—but neither am I a mercenary stabber to slay men in the dark 
who have done me no wrong—nor is a Scottish gentleman wont to take gold 
for blood shedding. 1 fear me I have misapprehended the terms on which I am 
to serve your grace—most gladly, and most gratefully, did I receive these to- 
kens of your majesty’s approbation, as honours conferred for honourable service 
in the field. If, however, they were given either as a price for the blood of Mur- 
ray, or as wages to be redeemed by future murder, humbly, but at the same 
time firmly, do I decline your bounty !” 

“Why, thou most scrupulous of cut throats !’’—exclaimed the youthful king, 
whose iron heart was utterly unmovable by any touch of merciful or honourable 
feeling—* Dost thou, thou who didst mark thy man long months before the deed, 
didst dog him to destruction as your own northern hound hangs on the master 
stag, didst butcher him at an unmanly vantage, dost thou pretend to round high 
periods about honour '—Honour in a common stabber !—ha, ha, ha !"—and he 
laughed derisively at his own false and disgraceful speech. 

“ Tt is because I am no common stabber !"—returned the noble Scot—* that 
I refuse your wages, as I loath the office, and despise the character, which you 
would fix upon a gentleman of ancient family, and unblemished reputation !— 
My lord—I slew yon base-born tyrant, even as I would slay your highness, 
should you give me cause.—Had he been mine inferior, a short shrift, and a 
shorter cord, had paid the debt Iowed him! mine equal, the good sword, that never 
failed its master, had avenged her to whom alone that master’s vow was plight_ 
ed !—He was, so word it if you will, my superior !—Superior not in arms, or| 
strength, or virtue,—not in the greatness of nature's giving,—but in craft, and 
policy, and all the pompous baubles that make fools tremble ; one path was 
open to my vengeance—and one only !—I took it—I would have taken the 
arch-fiend himself to be my counsellor, so he had promised vengeance !—show 
me the man that dares to injure Hamilton, and Hamilton will slay him. Hon- 
ourably if it may be, and openly—but, in all cases, slay him. For this matter 
sire ; I have no license from my country to commit murders here in France .« 
mine own just quarrel I have avenged as best I might, but not for price, or pray- 
er, will I avenge the quarrels of another,—be that other prince of peasam !—Fare_ 
well, your highness, and when you next would buy men's blood, deal not with 
Scottish nobles,—your grace has Spaniards and Italians enough round your per- 
son, who will do your bidding, without imposing tasks on Scottish men, which 


What are the commands! 


it befits not them to execute, nor you to order !—Has your grace any services 
to ask of Hamilton, which he may perform with an unsullied hand, your w 
shall be his law !—Till then—Farewell !"— 

He laid the jewelled sword, and the broad , on the board, and wi 
anothé? inclination of respect, slowly and steadily retreated ! 


“ Bethink thee, sir,”"—cried the fierce Queen, goeded almost to madness by 
the disappoimtmeut, and by the taunts of the indiguant warrior, uot the less 
galling that they were veiled beneath the thin garb of respect—* bethink thee ! 
it is perilous, even to a proverb, to be the repository of royal secrets! how 
know we but thou mayest sell thine information to de Coligni !” 

“ In that I would not sell his blood to thee !” was the stern answer—* If 
peril be incurred—’t will not be the first time peril and I have been acquainted 
—nor yet—I] deem the last!" Without another syllable he strode from the 
ipresence chamber, with a louder step, and firmer port, than oft was heard or 
seen in those accursed halls. ‘The usher, who had introduced him, deeming 
his sovereign’s will completed, led him forth as he had entered, in silence, and 
ere the guilty pair had roused themeelves from their astonishment, Hamilton 
was beyond the precincts of the Palace. An hour had scarcely passed before 
[the messenger was again summoned to wait the monarch’s bidding.—‘ De 
‘Crespigny,” he said, “ take three of the best blades of our Italian guard, dog 
that audacious Scot and be he at the board, or in the bed ; at the hearth, or in 
the sanctuary,”—he paused, tapped the hilt of his poniard with a smile of 
gloomy meaning, and waved his hand towards the door,—* let his head be at 
y feet before tomorrow's dawn, or look well to thine own !—Away !— H. 

THE DEATH BRIDAL. 
A STORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
BY A. CASTLE, 
CHAP. I. 


1 am not old in years, but I have seen 

How disappointinent crowns the fairest chace 

Of earthly joys. 

I have seen hope blasted, fairest, brightest, sweetest, 

The best of all be below, is ever fleetest. 

And life and all it has will soon be brought 

To an eternal close. * Rerrosrection. 
It was during the period of that ever memorable series of campaigns, in 
\which were comprised not a few of the hardest fought battles recorded on the 
page of history, and which were signalized by the sieges of fortified towns, 
their obstinate and long protracted defences, stimulated as their brave defend- 
ers were, by the fervour of the most exalted patriotism and devoted attachment 
to the land of their birth, and the sepulchres of their fathers, that the thrilling 
incidents occurred which we are about to relate —The storming and sacking of 
cities, the burning of towns and villages, pillage, savage murders, accompanied 
lwith the most atrocious tortures, and many unheard of cruel and wanton bar- 
barities formed the prominent and most horrible features ef the bloody conilicts 
to which we allude, and which now are universally known under the one gene- 
ral denomination of the * Peninsular War.” 

At the time when our story commences, the Duke of Wellington had taken 
up a position on a series of mountainous ridges which he had not only rendered 
impregnable but also formidable against any attack. ‘These fortified ranges 
formed the far-famed “lines of the Torres Vedras,’’ where, with his unrivalled 
arms, he kept at bay, and ultimately conquered, the very elite of the French ar- 
mies under the’command of Massena and others, Napoleon's best gencrals 
whose knowledge of the military science, and whose success in the field, wel] 
sustained a reputation acquired from education and long service in ** Napoleon's 
school” of tactics. 

As just stated, within the lines of the Torres Vedras were encamped the Bri. 
tish allied forces, resting in perfect security, “ biding their time” to pounce upon 
the enemy with the certainty and unerring aim of the eagle's swoop. Before the 
“lines” was the French army, which, month after month, with untiring pa- 
tience watched in the vain and futile hope that some fortunate chance would en- 
able them to strike a blow that would compel the English into a ruinous retreat, 
and a second time seek safety in their ships, as they had previously done at 
Corunna ; and quit the country which Napoleon had, with characteristic arro- 
gance assumed as his own, not only by tyrannical conquest but also from its 
geographical position to France, of which he said—“ by nature it was intended 
to form a part.” 

The French army had been long encamped, without having had any opportu- 
nity of which they could avail themselves, to make the slightest impression on 
the British position further than occasional petty “ outpost” skirmishes. ‘They 
had either destroyed or consumed every thing around them which the Portuguese 
in their neglect or in the quickness of their flight had left behind, so that they 
were now experiencing all the sufferings and privations which Famine inflicts 
on her victims. 

The British, on the contrary, secure from attack, and with a friendly popula- 
tion in their rear, whose cause they had espoused, and whom they were ssist- 
ing, were abundantly provided with the necessaries and even with many of the 
luxuries of life. Being thus securely and comfortably situated, and the likeli- 
hood of an attack upon his position improbable, the troops began"to experience 
the usual consequences of inactivity —ennui—and ingenuity was taxed in every 
possible way to create amuscinents in order to effect the very desirable object 
of effectually killing time and dispelling “‘ the blues.” The British officers had 


"I|their packs of hounds—and in hunting and coursing, or “ getting up” rustic 


dances with the peasantry, and other kinds of recreation, day after day and 
week after week thus pleasantly glided away, 

It was late in the afternoon, the sun was just sinking in the west with a go!- 
den brilliancy—shooting up its gorgeous rays high into the heavens till they 
were lost in the azure sky. Far above in the ethereal space, a few clouds slow, 
ly and majestically floated by, ever and anon varying their forms in every sort 
of fantastical figure, assuming the most beautiful diversity of variegated tints 
and hues, while sailing far away inthe distance were little fleecy spots of clouds 
in the shape of rugged balls of molten gold, others of orange, purple, and «4d, 
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fringed with silver, and some shining with beautiful colours of incomparable! 
combinations which mocked the pencil of any mortal painter. The peaks of 
the receding mountains standing out in bold relief against the golden sky, their 
outline like a polished margin reflecting back the orange fire, cast their length- 


ening shades on the slightly wooded landscape below, and added a rich mellow | 


softness to the whole scene. 

On all around reigned a peculiar stillness,—each regiment in its respective 
position—their polished arms were glittering in the sunshine as the whole army 
along the “lines” was drawn up for the “ evening parade.”” Wafted by the!) 
gentle evening breeze there now might have been heard from afar the faint and): 
indistinct sounds of music,-—each moment gathering strength, until presently 


the deep full cadences of marshal strains burst in full diapason upon the ear | 


from the magnificent band of music heading his Majesty's regim ent, the —th, 
which was now seen advancing, winding its way in serpentine form round the 
base of ahill. As they recognised their old companions in arms, their band 
played that touching air which friendship has consecrated to herself, “ Should 
auld acquaintance be forgot?” and which was re-echoed immediately by the 
bands of the troops within the lines. It needed but the addition of these sweet 
sounds to complete the harmony of the whole scene, to lend it an enchantment, 
which gave it an abiding place ever to be graven on the “ tablets of memory.” 

The evening parade being finished and the * piquets” marched off to re- 
lieve their comrades at the several out-posts, the men retired to their respective 
quarters, or the more anxious gathered round the newcomers either to hear 
any news they might bring from home, or to welcome them to their posts on the 
“lines.” Apart from these might have been seen a small group of officers in 
conversation, in the centre of which stood Lieutenant Stoughton, who held a 
commission in the newly-arrived regiment. 

Lieutenant Stoughton was the youngest son ofa wealthy country gentleman, 
and, with the exception of a sister, was the only surviving child left to cheer 
the life of a widowed mother. It is not necessary to dwell more on the natu- 
ral consequences of this circumstance than that he was his mother's idol—that 
in him would she behold the youthful image of her beloved husband—that in 
him were centered her joys, her fondest hopes.—Yet a melancholy sadness would 
occasionally steal over her mind with all the apprehensions of a mother’s love, 
doubt, and fears. Often in pensive mood did she dwell upon his features, with 
her mild soft eyes, and with a subdued expression of countenance ; often would 
she fondly smooth from his brow his curling locks and kiss it with the most im- 
passioned fervour, as the tear trembled on the eyelid, unwilling, as it were, to 
quit its home ;—but another would force its way and push it from its resting 
place, sending it trickling down the quivering cheek accompanied by a deep- 
drawn inward sigh, which plainly spoke of the swelling but stifled emotions 
struggling in the mother's breast. 

Time travelled on, and as young Stoughton grew towards man’s estate, his 
person assumed the most manly and symmetrical shape,—of anoble and exalted 
bearing, of frank confiding manners, and yet with a boldness in his address 
which well suited his profession. Ashe now stood among the small group of 
his brother officers, his splendid uniform, his lofty military carriage, easy and 
graceful withal, at once attracted the eye of the spectator. His intellect was 
of the highest order, and had been well cultivated. A fine scholar—a gentle- 
man in thought as well as in action—open-hearted, spirited, and brave even to 
temerity—with the most amiable disposition, need it be wondered that young 
Stoughton was the favourite of every circle in which he moved. 

Having chosen arms for his profession, 2 lieutenancy was procured in his 
Majesty’s regiment, the —th, which was shortly afterwards ordered off to Por- 
tugal to take a part in that eventful war, and where his regiment distinguished 
itself in many hard-fought battles, so as frequently to call forch the most flatter- 
ing testimonials from the commander-in-chief. 

It will not be a matter of surprise to the reader that, from the elegance of his 
deportment, and his winning manners, he should have endeared himself to hig 
comrades, as well as to those into whose presence chance occasionally threw 
him; from the general hilarity of his disposition and his*tich fund of droll ex- 
pedients, he had become so important in making up the circle of mirth or plea- 
sure, that in every party of hunting, racing, dancing, or playful mischief, that it 
was deemed incomplete unless he were either the “prime mover’’ or the 
leader. 

In the vicinity of the lines of the ‘Torres Vedras were portions of the estates 
of a rich Portuguese citizen, ‘‘ ‘The Quinta Costello de Albertez,” of Don Jose 
Albertez Martinez, who, in common with the rest of the Portuguese, was com- 
pelled by the orders of the Duke of Wellington to move in advance of the Bri- 
tish army, in its retrograde movement upon Torres Vedras, taking with them or 
destroying every thing or any thing that could in any manner tend to serve or 
assist the then advancing French army. ‘Thus for many miles in extent, cover- 
ing provinces on the right and on the left, from the utmost verge of those cele- 
brated lines of military posts, from their front to the Spanish territory, nought 
was to be seen but desolation. Fields of grain and the harvest all destroyed— 
houses unroofed,—the floors torn up or their burning embers smoking—churches 
spoliated—the smouldering ruins or remains of every kind of furniture, provi- 
sions and grain, that had been collected in the squares or on roads and burnt, 
the partial remains of barrels from thousands and thousands of which the wines 
had been poured upon the earth. Thus did they leave their beloved homes, 
and thus the advancing foe, with execrations in their mouths, marched into a 
desolated country, deserted by all bat a few who rather chose to stay and risk 
themselves to the mercy of their oppressors. “ It was no uncommon sight, on 
entering a cottage to see in one apartment, some individual of a family dying 
of want, another perishing from bratal treatment, or to find some who, prefer- 
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‘the unhappy peasantry, harassed and driven from their cottages and fields—the 
‘inhabitants of cities, in the same plight, compelled, with heavy hearts and hag- 
gard gaunt despair, to leave behind them their doomed homes and to shift for 
‘themselves, as they might, in the rear of the allied armies. 

Don Jose Albertez was one of the few exceptions from the sufferers crushed 
in the general havoc ; being in possession of large estates and means withal in 
‘the several provinces, he was enabled to transport the greater part of his move- 
‘ables out of the reach of the enemy, which having done, and completed their 
safety as far as was practicable, he, with his son and daughter, took up his abode 
‘in the Quinta Costello de Albertez already mentioned, its vicinity to the lines 
holding out promise of security. 

Donna Isabel, his daughter, was just entering her eighteenth year. Her edu- 
cation, excepting that pertaining to her religion, had been totally neglected, as 
jis generally the case with the female portion of the Spaniards and Portuguese ; 
pet her natural grace, the loveliness of her form, her face peculiar to the southern 
climates, a beautiful oval,—a high and noble forehead, a clear olive complexion, 
with black raven hair, hanging in natural curling tresses, her dark eyes, and 
‘their long silken lashes, though softened as they were, partaking of a warm and 
glowing temperament, required but very little to light them up with a flashing 
‘fire— 


“‘ Yet are these maids no race of Amazons 

But formed for all the witching arts of love,”"— 

‘and the general naiveté and sunplicity of her address, endued her with irresistible 
fascinations. It is hardly necessary to inform the reader that, with her beauty 
‘and the immense wealth she would inherit, she had many admirers and suitors at 
her feet, Of a quick and warm temperament, her young heart owned all the 
influences of the romance of her country, and its varied passions and emotions 
were exhibited with an impetuous ardour which owned no mastery. 

Being an only daughter she was emphatically a “ spoiled child,’’ for her fa- 
ther looked upon her as Ais morning star, his blessing—the pupil of his eyes ; 
and it would have been against female nature, or even against human nature it- 
self, ifshe had not profited by it. ‘The consequences may be inferred ; she was 
fickle, positive and self-willed, but she dealt out her caprices with such a pretty 
natural coquetishness—that while it served still more to provoke desires for her 
smiles and favours—it threw a pleasing mist around her, clothing her with a 
protection, and preventing a perception of the actual reality of her disposition. 

The gray morning light behind the distant hills, threw out their peaks and 
undulations in grand and beautiful outlines, and all nature awaking from her re. 
pose had again resounded with the busy hum of day—birds soared aloft warb- 
ling and singing their soft and sweet shrill notes, or chirping, hopped from twig 
to twig, whilst the innumerable tribes of insects lent their feeble voices, and 
joined the morning chorus to the monarch of the sky. Soldiers here and there 
might be seen gathering sticky or any other inflammable substances, others kind- 
ling them, and others again preparing the camp kettle for the morning meal, 
some few busily engaged burnishing their arms, and several mounted officers 
with their dogs were starting for a day of sport. 

The sun had far advanced before the dogs had caught the scent or fairly 
thrown off in full cry. Jt was a hard run, double after double did poor puss 
make upon her pursuers, and nobly did the dogs shew the perfection of their 
breed and the beauty of their training—each horseman strove with all his might 
to develope the energies and sinews of his hunter ;—broad hedges and wide 
ditches were cleared, they traversed ravines formed by the mountain torrents— 
ascended steep hills on the one side and descended the precipitous declivities 
on the other with ease and facility, as if the animals had wings, and skimmed 
the earth, merely touching it, as the flying fish touches the swelling wave, to take 
a fresh start or to add impetus to their progress. Eagerly they pursued their 
onward course—their victim still holding good her distance. But the dogs gain 
wpon her, their mouths grasp within two inches of her haunches—still she yields 
not ; with her sides bursting with fright and panting breathings,—she makes 
one more desperate effort for a few dozen yards, and at length has “run to - 
earth” and escaped. Severally as the riders came up, they vented their disap- 
pointment in curses both *‘ loud and deep.” ‘They did not perceive, in their vex_ 
ation and their exertions to fathom the hole in which the hare had disappeared 
—that within a few yards an old gentleman and a young lady were “ spec- 
tators of the fight” or at least of their annoyance. Their attention being 
however called to the circumstance of their presence by one of the party ; with 
fastonishment depicted in their faces, they looked confusedly first at the old 
gentleman and then at Donna Isabel, (for she it was with her father) and simul- 
taneously raised their caps from their heads—Don José slightly inclining his in 
acknowledgment, after a moment’s pause the old gertleman, raising his hat, sa- 
luted them— Gentlemen, I wish you a good morning.” 

“We beg to apologise, sir, for thus trespassing on your grounds,” replied 
Stoughton, “ in the heat and ardour of our pursuit of the sport we heeded not 
whither we went or what we did ; but we beg to assure you of our embarrass- 
ment for such an unceremonious visit to your presence.” He then made a res- 
pectful bow to Donna Isabel. 

“Gentlemen, you are most welcome,”’ returned Don José, “seeing you so 
busily engaged, my daughter and | [here the gentlemen again raised their caps) 
were attracted to the spot to see what could interest you so much—pray, sirs, 
step up to the house and take some refreshment, my daughter will entertain you 
—come, I am sure gentlemen you must be much fatigued—the servants will 
attend to your horses.’ This courteous invitation was of course accepted. 
Stoughton had already entered into conversation with the lovely Isabel, much to 
the mortification of his companions ; they did not signify sueh to be the fact, 
however further than by the simple observation—‘ there’s Stoughton again, al- __ 
ways in luck.’”” Alas! how little did any of that gay party dream of the mis- 


ring death to'dishonour, were lying butchered upon their own hearths.”’ 
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rine Maria was a woman, almost as romantic as her young mistress ; believing 
her to be right—not an uncommon belief in woman where love is in the way— 
‘and considering her to be very ill used, she, without hesitation, entered into all 
‘Stoughton’s arrangements for her to be the medium of a correspondence with 
the Donna Isabel. nor would all his entreaties induce her to accept his gold— 
|she did it in the pure romance of woman's kindred feeling, for, as she would 
\quaintly remark, ** They were made for each other.” Moreover he had found 
The chances of humanity.” favour in her sight; in such a case what will not woman do? By her means 
ithe correspondence was maintained. Notwithstanding all the careful watchings 


Having accepted his proffered arm, the lovely Isabel and Lieut. Stoughton |, 
slowly proceeded towards the castle nor did they arrive till many minutes Sale Done José, she managed not only to elude his utmost vigilance but even to 


the rest had been seated and already were partaking of refreshments. He con.) prevent his suspicions. 
ducted her to a seat, taking another by her side—she even sipped some wine | Don José being at length satisfied that his daughter was resigned to his will— 


from his glass, a compliment in Spain and Portugal only to the favoured. Mo- which change in her had singularly enough taxen place from the moment she 
ments quickly stole away till an hour had passed in conversation upon the ex.) and her lover had commenced their correspondence,—he thought proper to re- 
citing topics of the day. Nor was it at all surprising that Stoughton took no pari) lease her from her imprisonment, with the permission to move about within the 
in the general discourse ; he was in trath entirely ignorant of any of it. Not) precincts of the estate, not however without being under the surveillance of her 
so with his companions, they knew to a letter all the vivid eloquence of his lan-| brother. The lovers nevertheless, despite all these precautions, managed to 
guage in which, though not conscious of the fact himself, he did not fail to por-| elude the vigilance of the watchers, and met cach other nightly in a thick grove 
tray his sentiments and feelings towards the beautiful Isabel. near the mansion. There they exchanged vows of unalterable, never dying 

On their departure Don José paid them the compliment of requesting that,| love. These clandestine meetings, instead of calming their feelings, engendered 
should “ chance” bring them that way again, they would make his house their|/a bitterness of soul and a sensitive asperity towards the father, for his cruel ob-- 
resting place. Stoughton returned thanks for the whole for the obligations un-| 'stinacy and still more cruel treatment ; and they would dwell upon their unhap- 
der which they laboured and for which they felt so much indebted ; taking the} py lot with an intensity of sorrow and grief known only to those who suffer the 
hand of Isabel in his, he gently pressed it, and made her a bow full of grace and ‘tormenting pangs of love's disappointment. In this manner passed hour after 
meaning. With sparkling eyes, yet beaming with all the goodness of female) hour, and it was not uncommon for the booming sound of the “ morning gun” 
nature, softened with love, she, in a somewhat faltering voice, intimated that he/|to intimate the necessity that they should part ;—slowly and sadly would he re- 
would be received as a visitor with a welcome, by both her father and herself.| trace his steps towards his quarters, unconscious of surrounding objects, till the 
The impatient scowl! upon the fathef’s countenance was totally lost upon both—| sharp click of the musket, as it was brought to the “ present,” sounded through 
their eyes were too intent upon each other. the calm atmosphere, and warned him that he was in the vicinity of the out- 

Stoughton did not fail to receive a severe raillery irom his companions, while | posts. ‘The wild scenery, the deathlike stillness—the faint appearance of the 
ou their return to the camp, partaking also in some measure of an affected jea-| white tents in the distance, as the waning’moon threw her last rays upon them— 
lousy from each individual: of * the impression’ he had made on the heart of||the dying embers of the watchfires—told that, in those depths of silence, thou- 
the *‘ old man’s daughter.” ‘* What a glorious thing it was to be handsome, ”’| sands were sleeping,ready, at a moment's command, to wake into active life and 
and to have a good stock of impudence withal ; “how glibly went his tongue,||slaughter their fellow creatures ; presently might have been heard the quick in- 
how smooth his expressions, how penetrating his admiration.” He laughed) 'terrogatories of the advance sentinel—* Who goes there,” “the word,” “ coun- 
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fortune and misery this unfortunate “ luck’ was to bring down upon his devoted 
head! 


CHAPTRRR 11. 
“ No more, no more! love turn thy boat to land,— 
Iam so sorrowful at my own words. 
Affection is an awful thing !—alas, 
We give our destiny from our own hands 
And trust to those most frail of all frail things— 


at their waggery, which, although at his expense, amused him, but occasionally 
he would become so absorbed with the new feelings and emotions so suddenly 
awakened in his breast, that their jests would fall dead upon his ear, and only 
arousing her by their loud and boisterous laughter at his absence of mind. 

So struck and overpowered was he by the charms of the Donna Isabel that, 
from the moment he parted from her, he became another man. Around, and 
before him, her eyes, her smile, her charms—her last look were constantly hov- 
ering about him and haunting him continually—hlke oil upon water they floated’ 
uppermost in his thoughts. He became meditative aud melancholy, his actions 
and duties he performed mechanically, he mixed not in the camp’s tumult of 
pleasure but rather courted retirement. ‘This gloominess of mind, however, did 
not prevent him from availing himself of every opportunity to accept the invi- 
tations occasionally sent. Little parties were formed for equestrian exercise ; 
on these occasions Donna Isabel showed her admirable skill in the management 
of her horse,—but notwithstanding her excellence as a horsewoman, some acci- 
dent would be sure to occur, or the horses would “shy,’’ so that by some means 
the lovers would come together, by the merest chance and purest accident in 
the world. How strange it is, that mankind, satisfied that their actions and ar- 
tifices close the eyes of others, while, in fact, it is themselves who are blind, andl 
themselves only, who are deceived. 

The father, Don José, with a vexed spirit saw the impression the young offi- 
cer had made on his daughter's mind and heart, and inwardly he saw a dark! 
cloud forming that would weigh heavily on his house. ‘That her affections were! 
irretrievably given to the “ Ingles’’as the father contemptuously designated, 


Stoughton. He was fully aware that to change her mind or alter her feelings) 
where her affections were engaged, he knew tobe a moral impossibility, and he 
shuddered with disgust at the mere thought, that an Englishman and a heretic 
should possess his daughter ; he determined, if possible, to nip their love in the 
bud, but the attempt only added fuel to the hidden flame. The visits of the, 
British officers were now strictly forbidden, while at the same time to make! 
certainty inore sure, he confined his daughter in her own apartments, for se-| 
veral weeks permitting no person to see her, save her father confessor 
her female attendant to render her needful services. 

This imprisonment, instead of working the intended cure, igritated her feel-, 
ings and made her conscious that she was treated in a manner unbecoming the | 
dignity of her character; and this, too, by her father, who hitherto had not. 
known how to lavish on her, sufficiently, his love and his favours. Her heart) 
swelled almost to breaking, but her indignant and agitated feelings could find no: 
vent in tears—burning with a feverish excitement, her restless eye constantly, 
roving, she would, in the frenzy of her thoughts, pace her narrow room—then) 
suddenly seize the iron bars of the window and shake them with her whole’ 
strength. Nota breath of wind myrmured throngh the grove but what tended! 
to increase the irritability of her nerves, not a leaf nor a blade of grass moved, 
but in the wildness of her imagination she fancied her lover was at hand. 

Stoughton had been there many times, but no opportunity had occurred even 
of giving him a chance to see her. The house was surrounded by a high wall, 
beyond which she could see the green trees and the hills in the distance ; but 
he, in his reconnoitering excursions, could see nothing of his beloved one. But 


|tersign,”’ ‘* pass,” and “all's well ;’’ these repeated at the different distances 
where the sentinels were placed, until he reached the main lines. 

About to part somewhat earlier on one occasion from the angel of his hopes, he 
was suddenly startled,and straining his eyes to penetrate the darkness,he thought 
‘he saw pass near him the figure of aman. Drawing his sword he rushed to the 
jspot—all was silent, nought to be seen ; he returned to the lady, bade her an af- 
fectionate farewell, and departed A short time had elapsed, Donna Isabel, still 
listening near the place where she had taken leave of her lover, when she felt 
jher arm firmly grasped as with a hand of iron: she would have screamed with 
laflright, but her brother’s voice, more terrific to her than that of a brutal ruffian, 
quite appalled her, her tongue refused to give utterance to her agonised feelings 
'—all had been discovered !—Partially recovering from her hysterical emotions, 
jtremblingly she entreated, and with the most endearing solicitations, she besought 
/him to keep the affair secret within his own breast, promising, by all that was 
dear and sacred to her, not again to act against her father’s wishes. 
| The brother, in reply, coarsely upbraided her for her contumacious and im- 
pious conduct in opposing the commands of her father, and in desiring to join 
herself “to a heretic,” and “a dog.”” He escorted her to the house and lest not 
a moment to inform Don José of the assignations.—She was again locked up 
in the old chamber, imprisoned still more rigorously than before ; and thus left 
to her own solitary meditations, day after day, hour after hour, did she offer up 
prayers that the heart of her father might be softened towards her lover and 
‘herself.—[ Conclusion next week. 


A LESSON DRAWN FROM LIFE. 


| BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


' Little Johnny Stint was said to have been born with a wooden ladle in his 
mouth. ‘The mouth was a wide one, to be sure, but he was always as chary and 
economical of the words which came out of it, as he was scant of good things to 
‘put into it. 

‘ The silver spoons of the world did not treat their brother of a less fortunate 
destiny with much consideration. Asachild he was a mere picker-up of scraps 
from the nurseries of the well-fed ; as a boy, he was kicked upon errands rather 
‘than sent upon them ; and as a young man, the utmost favour he ever obtained 
‘from the fair, was the permission iously accorded him by a maid-of-all-work 
at a school, to come and clean the boots and shoes for her on a Saturday—to 
which were subsequently added, as a voluntary token that her heart was soften- 
ling, the knives and forks. 

| A-ray of hope once shot across his mind, as standing under a parlour-window 
in a quiet suburb, he heard a young lady singing to the dislocated remains of a 
jpiano, the touching ballad, 

She loved him because he was poor. 

| Because he was poor!’ mentally ejaculated the neglected Sunt. “ Well, 
that is an odd reasou. How fond she would have been of me! She would 
ed age me better at night than at morning, and more on Wednesday than on 
Tuesday.” 

But Johnny, though so poor and hopeless, was an upright little fellow. His 
jwauts were few, and his wishes not much more numerous. He never flinched 
from a little sharp work if it brought him in any thing ; and if he dishked his 
jlot, he had too scanty a supply of words to indulge in long complaints. ile 
went on his way not rejoicing, but whistling peolly ; much happier pe: laps 


if a young man with a handsome face and person, and that person splendidly set) ish oon ple thought him, if they thought about him at all; and infinitely wasp 
an 


off in gorgeous regimer.tals, with winning manners and a winning tongue, with) honest t 


bright pieces of gold between his thumb and finger, did not have somo litte in- 


they had any notion of, when they carelessly said of him— |... ' 
“You may trust Johnny ; he is too humble for temptation, and too insigmfi- || 


fiuenceon a female heart, it would have been a calumny on her sex, and Kata- cant to be a rogue.” 
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When he had less to eat than usual, he curtuiled his appetite, as he best) and patronized, about three years afterwards, as Mr. John Stint, landlord of the 


could ; and when he had alittle extra supply, he stored it m a right saving) Crown hotel. 
But never was he known to break) shook hands. 


spirit against the next necessitous season. 


The surroundmg gentry nodded, and the best of tradespeople 
He was a flourishing and highly respectable member of society, 


off the loose corner of a loaf which he was sent to purchase; or to pocket a land seemed to know it. 


single potato out of the eight-and-twenty pounds which he was always ready to) 
bring rom the next market on the chance of getting a penny or two for his) |hote}. 


those years of discretion at which discreetness is so scarce ; growing more in- 
different to privation, but somewhat less used to it; as honest as at first, and a 
little more contented than ever; when one day, in a lonely spot—nobody near, 
and his pockets almost empty—Johnny Stint found a purse. 

Having picked it up and examined the prize—having with trembling fingers, 
and with dim, straining, disbelieving eyes, counted the gold and silver it con- 
tained—Johnny looked al! around, as if in expectation of seeing the frantic 


owner of the treasure ready to rush upon him, and screaming “ That’s mine.”’! to hazard of an afternoon. 


But not acreature was within view. Johnny then looked up to heaven, as 
though means might be miraculously supplied of depositing the purse there, 
until the true claimant should appear ; on 

examined the bright contents once more, exercised his little powers of arithme- 
tic with the same result as at first ; and then returning the pieces one by one, 
closed his hand as tightly as he could upon the precious store, and buried both 
hand and purse in the depth of a capacious breeches-pocket. 

On he walked, looking very often on the ground, glancing here and there, as 
though other purses might be scattered about—and not unfrequently he looked 
up to the sky, as though the treasure could only have dropped thence—with a 
notion, too, in his mind, that somebody there had already made a note of its! 
amount, as well as of the name of the finder. 

On he walked still, with varyi 


ing of a man who has done a good day’s work for himself. 


He ought to give me half-a-crown out of this,” said Johnny Stint to him-) 


self, as he trudged along, squeezing the solid purse in his hand, as if he never 
could be sure enough that he held it at the very bottom of his pocket in delight- 
ful security. 


“ Two shillings, or even half-a-crown,” repeated John, a little wisgivingly,) 


In this creeping existence he continued for some time after he had arrived at! 


then again he gazed all around him,), 


feelings, but one uppermost of all—the feel-|| 


S.int belied his name, for profusion was the order of the day at the crack 
Customers who ran a long score, would sometimes gratefully wonder 
whence their prosperous host had sprung—how, from opening a little daily eat- 
ing-house for mechanics, he had leaped into the proprietorship of the famous 
“* Crown ;”’ but on this subject as on every thing that related to the past, there 
‘was one explanatory monosyllable employed as a wind-up by all—landlord as 
i|well as guests—and it was made more impressive by the forefinger being placed 
‘upon the lip, a knowing ned completing the inysterious emphasis. 

| Of the future, Mr. Stint was less shy of talking—although, as of old, he 
never talked too much. His doings, however, unfortunately for him outstripped 
his sayings. He promised to erect a new billiard-room—but he betook himself 
He engaged to keep an excellent stable, suited to 
a splendid establishment—but he was seduced into the glory of breeding racers 
\—and what was worse, of betting upon them. 

At length—or rather after no great lapse of tme—when the dice were in his 
‘hand and a trusty partner at his elbow, “ mum’ became the favourite word in 
the mouth of Mr. John Stiut, and sadly to his loss of credit. he forgot that even 
iso small a monosyllable night possibly be overheard—the admonition to silence, 
ithus acting as the precursor to detection. So, too, however cleverly the loss of 
‘a race might be projected, the magic phrase “ mum,” which had power to seal 


||a jockey’s lips to day, had no effect in stopping his ears to the ofler of a better 


‘bribe to-morrow ; and by such gaps in his system of secrecy was our miserable 
little hero somewhat rapidly reduced from respectable John Stint to roguish little 
Johnny. 
| Jt was in this latter character that he was ene day transported for stealing a 
silver spoon which had lately been his own property. 

Alas! for the weeden ladle with which he was born! Had he kept it yet a 
‘little longer, held it fast when sorely tempted to fling it away, it would have fed 
jhim after some fashion, and been changed im ghe end to an wheritance, richer 
‘than plates and dishes of purest gold. 


but inwardly sure of a reward of some magnitude. 
But other thoughts presently succeeded to these calculations of reward found- 


ed on the loser’s gratitude. Johnny Stint thought of the loser's present feclings . 


—of his despair, his agony ; of the purposes to which he might have been about 
to apply the money ; of the debts he might have contemplated paying ; of the 
wife and children who might be doomed to misery by the want of it ;—but then) 
his thoughts as speedily recurred to the joy which the now unhappy loser would) 
experience on the restoration of his treasure, not a farthing missing. And. 
lastly, his silent meditations wandered back (selfishness is the universal vice, 
and Johnny must be pardoned) to the old point—the reward. | 

** At least,” was his modest reflection, * he can hardly do less than give me 
a shilling, for this is a good long walk.” 

Just as he arrived at this comforting conclusion, he arrived also at a wayside 
public-house. His heart felt as warm within him as the hand that burned with 
the clutch of the gold ; and he paused, inspired with the nove! idea of covling, 
both with a small draught of the smallest ale that was to be had for money. He 
had a few halfpence left, and was confident of a grand supply soon. 

Boldly therefore he approached, perhaps with something of a little swagger| 
(but this may be imaginary,) to make the unusual call, when around the door 
of the beer-shop he found a small group of persons aiding in the search for a 
sixpence which had been dropped by a tiny urchin who could: not look about 
fox it for crying. 

“ Father ’ll give anybody a halfpenny who'll find it for me, that he will,” 
sobbed out the boy. 

* Will he !”” broke in a harsh voice from a corner of the settle at the door of 
the house ; “then he’ll give more than I got when I found a purse all full ’o 
gold and silver in the turnip-field across yonder.” 

The little assembly, all except the broken-hearted urchin, turned to look at 
the speaker ; and Johnny Stint in particular riveted his eyes upon him. 

The man had on a labourer’s dress much the worse for wear; he had a sul- 
len face which drink had not improved ; and there was about him a reckless and 
disorderly air, which was any thing but prepossessing. 

“ Ay,” said he, between the pufis of his tobacco-smoke, observing that his 
remark had drawn inquiring looks upon him, “ more than | ever got when | 
picked up Squire Goulden’s purse two year ago. He never handed out 
a ha’penny, though I found it off the squire’s property, trudged wi’ it four mile 
to the hall, and gi’ed it into his own hand. Blistered be it with the hot goold ! 
All I got was to be told | had stolen some on it, for there was more in’t when 
*twas lost; and instead o’ coming here wi’ the reward o’ honesty, | went wi’ 
constable to jail, till they liked to let me out. That comes o’ poor men finding 
rich men’s money.” 

Johnny Stint was all ear: yet his eyes were by no means idle. They search- 
ed the face of the speaker, as if by close looking his eyes could hear too. But 
as the man’s voice ceased, the countenance resumed its expression of sullen in- 
difference, not unmixed with savage scorn, and a thicker cloud of tobacco smoke 
was the only sign of further emotion visible. 

John, who had at first been rudely moved, in his way, by the boy's trouble, 
now stood looking on while others were searching about, without feeling the 
slightest interest in their success. His glances fell carelessly round, and then 
settled again upon the face of the smoker, who was at least equally indifferent 
to all that was going on. Then did John Stint turn his steps down the lane, he 
stopped and looked back, but again went on; and then presently, after a second 
pause, he turned suddenly and came back up the lane at a much quicker pace, 
as if with the intention of returning to the beer-shop, or of making his way into 
the town. But he once more stopped, looking neither up at the sky nor on the 

vath before him, but intently at the distant houses; then glancing about him, 
be drew his right hand from his pocket, and gazed keenly at it without unclos 
ing it. It was slowly returned, and with the action his face was again turned 
towards the fields, which he approached with seemingly irresolute steps. One 
final pause he made at the end of the lane, and then he hurried onwards across 
the grass, and was seen no more. 

hat were the meditations of poor Johnny Stint as he hastened on his de- 
vious and solitary course across country—what were his speculations coucernin 
Squire Goulden, and the probabilities of his being the owner of the secon 
purse—what his fears of being accused of theft because unable to prove that the 
money given up was exactly the amount of the money found—what his new- 
born intoxicating ideas (if any) of another kind of life from that moment 
to be commenced by himeelf under the spur of a terrible temptation—nobody 
ever knew. 

But this is known to many : that in a noted city, some hundred miles away 
from the scene we have just quitted, little Johnny Stint was greatly esteemed 


ST. PETERSBURG ANDITS INHABITANTS LN 1843 

‘BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ SKETCHES OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY.” 

| Ifthe city of St Petersburg in itself presents nothing, except its Muscovit 

ichurches, which is characteristic or uational, it ts different with the aspect o 

the crowds which throng its streets. The beards, the Jong hair, and the long 
coats or caftans, and such of two-thirds of the passers-by,—the peculiar veli- 
cles aud harness,—the costume of the Russian coachmen, intermingled with the 
‘ordinary dress, appearance, and equipages of other Eropean cities, are striking 
and novel. 

_ ‘The principal distinction between unpretending plebeianism und aristocratic 
_preceusion, of whatever grade of the fourteen classes into which the law divides 
it, consists in the retention or rejection of the national costume. The bearded 
and caftaned Russian never holds any rank or chen; be is never a holder of 
jslaves : Le is subject to corporeal punishment at the discretion of a police offi- 
cer, and he is often a slave himself. He may be a duver, or shopman, or shop- 
keeper, or a merchant worth his hundred thousand pounds. He ts distinguish- 
‘ed from the moujzk or peasant only by not wearmg the sheepskin or coarse brown 
cloth, but arrays himself instead mm the caftan or shube, a robe of blue or green 
cloth in winter, lined with far, and distinctive of the bourgeoisie. Externally, 
ithe wealthy first-guild merchant has nothing to distinguish him from tke lowest 
of his class, except sometimes the value of his furs. 

| ‘The bearded Russian, whaiever the real influence his wealth may give him, 
which may be imagined ia the most venal country under the sun, were he to en- 
ter any place of fashionable public resort, would be looked upon much in the 
same light as a private soldier in England, taking his seat in a similar place of 
entertainment in his regiment#ls. And there is some foundation for the pre- 
judice which excludes him—lis insupportable odour. ‘This odour, no doubt, 
arises from Muscovite habits. 

| The Russian is very heedless in the change of his clothes, although con- 
‘stantly resorting to the vapour-bath ; but as in this vapour-bath, which is his 
greatest luxury, he exposes himself to the heat of steam, which, in a certain 
‘space of time, would suffice to cook fish, and thus induces a most copious per- 
'spiration, which he perpetually keeps up by drinking inconceivable quantities of 
warm water tinged with tea, and of quass, which is water impregnated with the 
jockd of rye flour, or a little honey. He also eats large quantities of the rank 
‘hemp-seed oil, either as a soup or in his pastry, his buckwheat, or his vegeta 

‘bles during the fast which lasts half the year ; but the principal bulk of his food 
lis a fermented cabbage and the sour black bread, which is scarcely more 
nourishing than bran. Something of the essence of all these things seems to 
istream through his pores with the perspiration ; or at all events he smells as if 
ithey did. 

| Now whether the bearded Muscovite be the possessor of millions, or a beg- 
gar, this odour never abandons him, because bis mode of life is nearly the same, 
\—only that in addition to these things the wealthy drink porter, champagne, 
‘and revel occasionally in every delicacy—though, on ordinary occasions, dip- 
ping into the same wooden bow! with their subordinate. The great distinction 
jis the costume and beard : the shaven Russian is always a man of some rank, 
jor wishes to be thought so, and with the shaven chin, always corresponds either 
‘a civil or military uniform, or a European habit ; but as the absence of the 
‘beard, whieh the moujik glories in, is the distinctive of the civilization, no 
lvestige of whisker is commonly secn, unless adorning the physiognomy of for- 
jeigners. The Emperor Alexander, who had few sympathies with, or prejudices 
in favour of, his subjects, declared that he knew a Russian of any rank by the 
jsmell, and frequently caused perfumes to be burned when they left his pre- 
jsence. 

| Tf we stand in any frequented part of St. Petersburg, and watch the passing 
crowd of shaven aud unshaven Russians, the latter predominating according as 
lit is a more or less fashionable quarter, we observe as great a variety in the 
jappearance of the vehicles which whirl them by, as in those who ride within, 
or constitute the stream of foot-passengers. In the winter season, when St. 
Petersburg is in its glory, let us take the corner of the Nevsky prospect. 
The old body of a chariot placed upon a sleigh without its wheels, is rapidly 
whisked past by four rough-looking little horses, wiry and uncouth as the 
rudest of Welsh ponies, with long ragged tails and manes. Two footmen, 
in furred greatcoats, with enormous cocked-hats, stand behind the carriage ; 
coachman, bearded, caftaned, and wearing the quadrangular velvet cap, which 
distinguishes his profession, sits on the box, the reins in both hands, without a 
whip. One of the leaders ig mounted by a boy dressed like the coachman, sit- 
<a, Ne a high Tartar saddle, the skirts of his ample caftan being tucked round 


his legs. 
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transmit abroad, and then fly himself ; whereas he, the noble, dare not brave 
the dangers that would attend the attempt to transfer his property abroad, the 


1843. 


This may be a minister, a counsellor of state, orsome man high in office, | 
driving to the palace. His dingy equipage shows the negligence to externals'|the | 
of the man in power. His four horses are not worth forty pounds ; but these | vigilance of the secret police spies in learning his intentions, or the treachery of 
are the hacks which save his fat, sleek, showy nags, of which he has many sets. ihis agents or relatives m carrying them out. But the bearded merchant has no 
These horses are harnessed according to the fashion which the Russians |wish to leave his country ; he speaks no language but the Russ, and if he has be- 
have derived from the former Tartar conquerors. The collar is very light, |come acquainted with the luxuries of civilization itis only to ingraft them on, 
so are the breeching and traces, and all of black oiled leather, which, |not to exchange them with, his barbarous habits. The noble, therefore, looks on 
in dry weather, wears eternally. Inthe mouth the horse has nothing but a'|/him as an imprisoned bird might look on another whose cage was open, but who 
snafile. ‘had no thought of flying away. 

Next, perhaps, passes a coach on wheels. The coach itself was abandoned} I.ct us return to the koupitz, or merchant, and his favourite steed, for 
some fifteen years ago in Germany ,by some fastidious Englishman,who deemed) both are the types of a race who play a great figure amongst the modern Musco- 
it worn out, and no longer worth repairing ; but since then it has been constant-'| vites. 
ly in use, and changing hands, and will probably do service for many years lon-|) Ivan Ivanovitch—John the son of John—got permission thirty years from 

This vehicle is also driven by a Russian bearded coachman; but it is consi- ‘Ihe instinct of traffic is as natural to the Muscovite as to the Hebrew—and he is 
dered to be in the English taste, because a heavy and gaudy old harness, in the) both a shrewd and bold speculator. He began as a pedier; then perhaps he 
English fashion, fastens the horses to the pole. ‘The horses themselves have a rei a lavka, ot petty shop ; from thence speculated on corn, or oil, or hemp, or 
touch of the heavy Mecklenburg breed about them. ‘They are nicked, and re- ‘hides ; he has undertaken goverument contracts, and had the capital and spirit 
tain the smallest imaginable stump of a tail. !f there are four horses, a heavy! |to bribe high enough to obtain them, and then to bribe to evade the fulfilment 
postilion parodying the costume of an English postboy, sits in his saddle like an jof them. He has been, or may become, Lord Mayor of St. Petersburg, or of 
Austrian dragoon. ' his native town ; but he is seldom ambitious of any honours, which he looks upon 

This is one of the thousand equipages at the disposal of the court, got up in, as a pretext for fleecing him,—uoless, indeed, he gets one of the crosses, which 
the German departinent of the imperial stables, ycleped in English style, or dangle by scores about the breasts of the hungry employés and officers ;—for 
else the property of some German official. |thir at once makes him a nobleman,and enables him to purchase slaves. He has 

Then dashes by us at an astounding pace—the bearded coachman shouting |probably now attained the sammit of his wishes, and realized the ideas of per- 
as he drives along—a light sledge of polished walnut or maple wood, scarcely |tect felicity of a Russian of his class ; in his estimate of which the possession 
heavier than an arm-chair. ‘The horses are bright bay or jet-black, glossy in lof a fat wife, a fat cat, and a fat horse have a considerable share. 
coat, and so sleek and fat that the near horse as he canters or gallops along)!  fj{js ordinary mode of life is frugal, he never abandons his fermented cabbage, 
covers the trace with foam ; tor the near horse gallops always the same shoul-''his buckwheat gruel, his luscious-oil, his fish pies, and his raw salt herring and 
der foremost, his neck being rounded, from his head being strapped down, sO lOnwen . but when he invites any one to his table, every imaginable luxury from 

that his long mane almost trails in the snow. -The off horse in reality draws’! every quarter of the globe is stored upon it. Nevertheless, he scascely ever 
the vehicle ; he is harnessed between shafts, and these shafts are held forcibly'| conclytes a bargain in his business, without dropping intoa fruit-shop. These 
apart, so as to yield him some support by a bow about the thickness of a man’s | jruiterers are at once wine-merchan's, grocers, fruiterers, cheesemongers, and oil 
wrist, which rises high over his head, above the collar, and to which he is bound ‘and Italian ware-housemen, and make a most tempting display of their goods. 
by abearing-rein. ‘This horse trots, whilst the one beside him cauters, and the |Here a certain number of bottles of champagne or London porter are drunk, 
eifect is very graceful when the galloping horse, or pristasicha, is showy ; but:|with a luncheon of Caviar or a few oysters. The average price of oysters 
it is painfal to behold when the cuve of the neck, instead of appearing natural (which are not found in the brackish waters of the Baltic) is, in St. Peters- 
in a fiery animal, is evidently torturing some worn-out brute, who flounders||bure, about a shilling apiece, which raises them infinitely in the estimation 


wearily along, as is so often the case. ; 
In this sledge sits an officer in the guards—a Russian nobleman—enveloped 


in the light bluish-gray cloak of the Russian army, with a collar of the beauti- | 


ful fur of the sea-otter muffling up his face, and a white cocktail feather stream- 
ing from his preposterously large cocked hat. He is aman of family and for- 
tune ; his conversation will amuse you for an hour; he appears high-bred and 
gentleman!ike ;—but converse with lum for a thousand hours and the theme is 
always the same—champagne, cards, and French actresses. 
into his confidence and learn the nearest wish of his heart, and a hundred to one 
that it is to get rid of hs uniform. 

The next is the equipage of a Russian magnate in all its glory. 
riage is bran new, with exceedingly showy arms upon the pancls ; for, although 
properly speaking, no Russian family is entitled to quarter arms, since the 
whole nation was plunged in the profoundest barbarism long after the last epoch 


when meu bore their cognisance upon their shields, yet every Russian glories in | 


having them as a sort of ornament, particularly if adorned with much gilding, 
and party-coloured. The footmen behind the carriage are wrapped in magnifi- 
cent many-caped greatcoats. ‘live capes and the mm of their huge cocked- 
hats are trimmed witha broad gold or silver lace checkered with alternate 
squares, on which the arms of the owner are embroidered. The collar of 
the footmen's greatcouts, and the trimming of the bearded coachman’s caf- 
tan and velvet cap, are of sable or sea-otter, and worth, perhaps, a hundred 
guineas. 

The horses, liglt-limnbed, arch-necked, and sleek-coated, show all the useless 

ints of breeding, and the skilful grooming of their dark, glossy coats, show 
off the light and elegant harness, which is relieved silver ornaments and 
studs, like the cowrie-shells onthe Morisco bridles. But perhaps one of those’ 
gorgeous footmen standmg behind the carriage shows the toe of his foot coming 
through his boot, one of those showy horses wants a shoe, and some part of the 
brilliant harness is fastened with a piece of rope. 

The noble owner is in uniform, although he has paid the enormous tribute of 
military service ; he has just returned from his three years’s permission to travel. 
Like every Russian, whose first principle is to do at Rome as Rome does, when 
abroad he has echoed the opinions of the liberal society in which he has min- 
gled, and when speaking of despotism, he has spoken avec connoissance de 


Make your way | 


‘The car- 


jof the Russians, who do not object either to their being occasionally high-fla- 
\voured. 

In the warm weather, the great luxury is the water-melon, which arrives in 
igreat quantities from Southern Russia, and at home, in his profuse moments, the 
‘bearded merchant may be seen sitting with one of these cool fruits, into the heart 
of which he has scooped a hole, serving him as a hat, the juice trickling down 
land anointing his patriarchal beard. . 

He drives ovt, when in a carriage, with four horses, because this is a privi- 
‘lege which,as a first-guild mercbant,he holds in common with the nobility—and, 
‘in fact, the only one. 

| The costume of his wife and daughter is, in common, homely and dowdy, 
but on great occasions they appear in public in all the magnificence of 
pink and sky-blue satins, marabout feathers, and expensive furs and dia- 
imonds. 

With regard to himself, his principal hobby is in his horse. For his own 
\sledge he estimates the beauty of the animal by his breadth and fatness; for 
‘the race-course he is naturally influenced by certain breeds and performance. 
He seldom drives and never rides,—as, in fact, no Muscovite unmixed with 
‘Cossack or Polish blood willingly does ; but yet he does not*hesitate to give five 
hundred to fifteen hundred pounds for a horse—always for what he considers his 
|beauty and his weight, or his speed as a trotter. 

So much has been said about the rapid rate of travelling, and the extraordi- 
nary powers of endurance of the Russian horses, that a stranger is led to expect 
‘much, and is consequently disappointed. The national breeds of Russian 
‘horses, it we except the ponies, natural to all northern countries, having been 
iprincipally derived from the Tartar, they contain far more breeding, 14. ¢- 
‘more of the Arab blood from which all excellence is derived, than the horses of 
|France, Germany, Belgium, or Holland, and are consequently more lasting, 
\but are borry, angular, side-necked, and unsightly, far from being fast, and want 
lof care and a cold climate, and coarse food, have rendered their appearance 
‘still more unsightly. f 
| Wherever an equestrian population has paid more attention, as in the instance 
iof the Cossacks and the Tartars, the brood has less deteriorated, and is an ex- 
iceedingly serviceable one. Some reigns back an attempt was made, and has 
ibeen since continued, to ameliorate it ty crossing it with Arabian and English 


cause ; but like most of his countrymen, the liberality of his ideas, or at least \thorough-bred blood. ‘The result was the production of excellent horses, but 
of those he professes, has been gradually freezing up as he approached his na- which retained the angularity and ungraceful form of the Muscovite horse ;—in 
tive frontier, and he is beset by vague and instinctive terrors, that his words consequence of which heavy Flemish and Mecklenburg mares were introduced 


have been picked up by the quick ears of diplomatic spies and their agents and 
fransmitted home, or that what they have not overheard, may in malice hav. | 
been attributed to him. He is going thus early to endeavour to learn from some 
friend at court how the land lies; but meanwhile there is about him the suspi- 
cious and fearful air of a hound crouching in bis terror, and until something is 
known of how the imperial sun will deign to shine upon him, he is shunned as 
infected by all who, when his fears have proved unfounded, a few days hence 
will be his intimates. 

His lady is in delicate health, and ill from the effects of the journey ; but 
if an invitation should be graciously vouchsafed to him, she must quit her) 
sick chamber, and appear, at the risk of fainting under her diamonds, lest 
the empress should remark, as the Marquis de Custine observes, “ ‘That Ma- 
dame So-and-so is always ill :” thus cuttmg off his slender hopes of court fa- 
vour. 

Not that the wealthy magnate wants any thing of the court ; his under steward. 
cheats him annually out of a larger sum than remunerates the highest office in 
the empire ; but because a portion of court favour is a protection against all the 
thousand annoyances of the machinery of despotic government, «nd the caprice 
of autocratic jealousy or prejudice. 

Perhaps at this moment, ii any thing interrupts the anxious thoughts which 
fill his mind, a feeling of envy flashes across it, as that wealthy bearded) 
merchant darts past him ina light sledge, with a poweful half-bred racing 
trotter, ef the famous Orloff breed, which his coachman, his bere 
forward, and sawing the snaffle-bit to restrain the eager animal, is driving 
down to the race-course on the ice, the principal place of amusement of his fel- 


lows. 
The noble sighs as he thinks that the enfranchised peasant has 


nired mil- would beat any two Cossack horses which could be selected, at a race of fifty 
lions of roubles in his trade, which, as a capital employed in speculations, he |versts, or upwards of thirty-three English miles. This took place 
often gathers together in cash without exciting suspicion, and which he might! the Cossack horses had been improved by the admiature of English and 


jand crossed with the English barb and Arab. Studs were formed all over the 
‘country, and from this stock all the cavalry and carriage-horses are supplied ; 
‘but as breeding was not understdod, half-breds and half-breds were constantly 
mingled, so that only the useless and showy points of blood are conspicuous. 

The Orloff breed—tne most renowned in Russia, especially the Orloff trot- 
ters, spring from the same origin. They are very large in size, and from the 
age of one year are harnessed to light sledges, and never allowed to break trot ; 
so that an Orloff trotter has, perhaps, never galloped or cantered since he w: 
\foaled, and thus having lost all instinct of the pace, if a wolf were at his Dok, 
would still ¢rot away from it. 

When put to.their utmost speed, these horses, therefore, trot at an astonish- 
ing pace. But the race which generally takes place on the race-course on the 
\frozen Neva, opposite the palace, is seldom more than a verst or two thirds of 
‘a mile in length, more frequently half that distance. ‘They cannot therefore be 
compared with English or American trotters. No doubt that these cannot at- 
tain an equal speed for short distances; though even for five miles 
Orloff horses would stand no chance—firstly, from inherent want of blood, and 
secondly, from want of condition, being always as fat as the horses in the life- 
guard barracks. 5 

With regard to the powers of endurance of the Cossack horse, extraordi 
tales are told, as in all countries where no heavy wagers test the marvels related. 
The stories of wonderful performances are so constantly and so well authent:- 


half bent’ cated, that one could hardly have doubted their immense superiority over © r 
‘own horses, had not the matter been set at rest by a remarkable trial towa:.'< 
the close of the late emperor's reign. 


A wager was laid by Mr Gibson, the English consul, that two ish horses 
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Blood, and Mr. G. had no particular horses in his view. He commissioned a |used for ladies’ cloaks aud muffs—a single collar of it is worth at least sixty 


friend to send two hunters for the purpose ‘Two tolerably well bred, but at, 
that date naturally not thorough-bred hunters were sent out to him, whilst the) 
Russians selected out of some fifty thousand of the best horses in the Cossack 
country. The race took place in the presence of the emperor Alexander ; re- 
giments of Cossacks were dispersed along the line to keep it clear, thousands, 
of pounds were betted on the issue of the match, and an immense concourse of, 
people assembled to witness it. | 

It commenced under these disadvantages for the Englishman ; firstly, that) 


guineas. 

. ‘The countess or the princess and her daughter converse only in French. 
Their sledge is now full of the last novels by Sand, Paul de Kock, Eugene Sue, 
and Soulie 

| As woman is everywhere, they are more generous and less selfish in disposi- 
tion than the men, and consequently less servile. ‘They conten all that is Rus- 
siau and idolize what is foreign—especially what is French. If you could read 
the secret wishes of those pale girls, what do you think they are? You may 


they had grown men to ride, whilst the Cossack horses were ridden at feather] feel disposed to believe that at least their thoughts turn on matrimofy, but not 
weight ; and secondly, that one of the two English horses fell dead lame at at all, it is ten to one if they are not longing or plotting or oma some plan 


starting. ‘The other, at the half-way station, arrived whilst the two Cossacks. 
were far out of sight, and being full of contempt for his antagonists, ie dismount-| 
ed, both to refresh himself and his steed; meanwhile the Cossacks came up, 
and onwards. 

ow it happened that one of the Counts Orloff, commander of the Cossack 


horsemen stationed to keep the line, was deeply interested in the issue of the 


race, and by a very ingenious if not very creditable piece of jockeyship, he had 
contrived to be made acquainted at every instant with its progress. For this 


pa the Cossacks had private orders, whenever the Russians were ahead, to, 
old their lances perpendicular, when the English were foremost, to drop them 


horizontally. As the horsemen were in sight of each other, this signal was in a 
few minutes telegraphed from one to the other, up to the count. At about the 
middle of the race, where the English horse had stopped, the lances, after being 
constantly down, were suddenly raised up, and Orloff, imagining that now the 
bottom of the Cossacks was beginning to tell, made sure of victory, and betted 
another hundred thousand roubles on the event ; but alas! he was caught in 
his own trap—the lances went up again—the English horses came iu at last, in 
miserable plight it is true, but the Coca horses never came in at all, either 
dying or being obliged to be killed where they had fallen. 

With regard to the fast travelling in Russia, because the horses are always 
galloping with a short stride, and kicking up the snow, which generally forms 

admirable railroad, and because six or eight are harnessed toa sledge or 
carriage, foreigners are apt to imagine that they go very fast. But it is proba- 
ble that even by dint of bribery, exhortations, and the distress of his master’s: 


horses, to which the driver may be allured, no private individual accomplishes) 


an average of fifteen versts an hour, which is ten miles, and eleven versts is, 
much more common. ‘The emperor, indeed, travels fast, but then horses con-| 
stantly drop dead in the harness, and those who do not will never again perform| 
a similar feat. , 

Next to the emperor, the feld jaegers, or couriers, manage to obtain the great-| 
est velocity ; you may see one dashing round the corner just after the bearded) 
merchant. A common sledge, or light cart, or ¢alega, is dragged along at the 
gallop of three ragged-looking post-horses, harnessed abreast, and constituting 
the troika. They are driven by a peasant, the feld jaeger himself, in an uni- 
form not easily distinguishable from that of a tield-officer—a gray cloak with! 
furred collar, and a cocked hat with streaming white cock’s feathers. He has, 
perhaps, just arrived from a journey of a couple of thousand miles, in charge of 
despatches, without halting for half an hour on the road, and he is certainly a 
most extraordinary personage, because mect him when and where you will, he 
looks as smart and as spruce as if prepared fur parade, and you see him whirl 
ey oe the dirt or snow, sitting upright in a seat without even a back to 
it e keeps himself warm by exercising his whip on the backs of post-boys 
and post-masters, and receives a salary of about sixty pounds for goimg a dis- 
tance equal to the circumference of the earth in a season : but then although he 
is allowed money for post-horses, no post-master dares take it, because he would 
revenge himself by driving the whole team to death ; and consequently his per- 
quisites become very lucrative. 

Let us next turn to that dashing family‘sledge, with its cloth of pale blue, 
lined and edged with black bearskin, to match the liveries of the coachman and 

ilion, whose caftans and velvet-caps are of the same azure hue, trimmed 
with silver lace and some kind of pale fur. ‘The four black, glossy horses are 
harnessed, leaders to wheelers as usual, with traces twice the length of each 
horse, and which are kept separate by a cross-bar which occasionally trails in 
the snow. ‘Two footmen are on the foot-board, the broad silver lace on their 
coats and cocked hats embroidered with the owner's arms. ‘The slave-coach- 
man is a portly and handsome-looking personage, but especially distinguished 
+ black, silky, bushy beard, as ebon in hue as any Turkish pasha ever dyes 
is hairy ornament. ‘The beauty and the beard of the coachman is considered 
essential to the perfection of the Russian equipage this one wes won at écarte 
by his present mistress from another lady a few nights ago, or exchanged for a 
cashmere shawl. 


The noble proprietress of this equipage reclines, with her daughters, listless: |, 


ly in the sledge. ‘There is a pallid languor about all these, which gives them 
an exotic appearance, if we may be allowed the expression, which no doubt 
arises from their being confined so large a portion of the year at an African 
temperature. If not intermingled with Georgian, Polish, or Livonian families,, 


they are sure not to be beautiful, but are never vulgar in appearance ; but you. 
must never look into their mouths, particularly after the contrast with the ivory 
teeth of the grinning coachman present, thrown in relief by his dark beard. 
The costume of these ladies is always the last Parisian fashion, except that 
they use the most expensive materials, and prefer the most delicate colours. 
Some sg tinted satin covers their cloaks, lined through with furs of inestima- 
ble value, of which the handsomest part is shown at the collar, the cloak is 
worth, perhaps, ten thousand roubles. 


Whilst speaking of furs we cannot but observe how little they are generally) 


understood in England. Our fair countrywomen are really seen to wear rub- 
bish, which a Russian lady’s maid would disdain. This is not because, as is 
commonly imagined, furs are cheap and abundant in Russia. On the contra- 


ry, strange as it may appear, the great mass of furs used in Russia comes from 


Loudon, and every fur 1s worth fifty or a hundred per cent. more there than in 
Evgland. Even the famous Siberian sable is not Siberian, it comes from the, 
Kurile islands in the Pacitic, whither the Russian government every other year, 
despatch a vessel or two, which completes the circuit of the world, and returns 
laden with the production of this distant possession. 

In London, one constantly sees well-dressed women with imitation sables, 
although the real skin does not cost above twelve shillings, the darkest-coloured 
from twenty to thirty; but the sable of the Kurile islands may rup as high 
as six guineas a single skin, and is seldom under four in price, whilst in the 
beauty of its long, thick, light-feeling, and dark-coloured hair, there is more 
difference than ip the price. This is the sable used by the Russian dames ; but 
in addition to this, two furs are generally worn in Russia, which are almost un- 
known in England—the most on 


uable of all furs—the sea-otter and the black! 'to 


to get abroad, and take wing away from that vast prison-house—the Russian 
empire. In this feeling their noble mother fully sympathizes with them, and 
whilst waiting, albeit in vai, in the hope of realising their dreams, they will 
go home and repose their full confidence in the me tutor and the Swiss go- 
verness. 


| 


ANTI-MATHEW; ‘OR, A CASE OF HYDROPHOBIA. 
BY T. HOOD. 

It is utterly in vain to think of stemming the tide of opinion—tas¢e it cannot 
well be called—which in these our days 1s running, gushing, streaming, and 
‘roaring in favour of cold water. Aquarius is the sign of the times. ‘The world 
‘is all abroad on an universal aquatic excursion ; ducking, daobling, drenching, 
soaking, and sousing being the order of the day—which is the wettest day ever 
‘known even in the history of this wet climate, thanks to a Mathew and glory to 
a Priessnitz! Voices now there are beard none, save those of the teetotaller 
and the hydropathist, which are as the roar of many waters, and comparable to 
‘no mortal eloquence. 

_ ‘The waters are out with a vengeance ; and what is more, they will soon be 
out in the sense of exhaustion, if the water-drinkers are not move abstemous, 
or if the pleasures of the pump are not to be enjoyed in moderation. It is evi- 
dent from the enthusiasm of the Mathewites (who are not Luke warm,) that 
jmen may be intoxicated with water as well as with wine, and that sobriety is by 
‘no means necessarily one of the virtues of agua pura. The father of temperance 
hitaself must clearly have been more than half seas over before he landed on 
‘the British shores. We can only compare his visit to an inundation; and we 
felt, when we heard of his coming, as if the river Shannon had announced his 
intention to make the tour of England, and wait on the ‘Thames. 
_ It is comfortable to think that his reverence can only work wonders, and has 


| not the gift of working miracles ; otherwise he would turn all our own wine into 


“iz 
‘water,—a transmutation decidedly contrary to sacred precedent, and infinitely 


more worthy of a Mohammedan divine than a Christian minister. 
| We have no antipathy to water, although we have the vile taste to prefer cla- 


| ret; we think, as the proverb goes, there is a place for every thing, and of 


course there is a place for water ; there is, for instance, the sea, where there is 
‘ample room for it; the beds of rivers, where we engage never to disturb its re- 
‘pose ; ponds, where it is a great convenience and satisfaction to fish; tanks in 
which we promise never to dip our tankard ; and the tea-kettle, with which we 
‘would gladly live upon terms of good-fellowship, only stipulating that it is not, 
jlike an msolent usurper to push the decanter ofi the table. But water is just 
now the most intolerant, domineering, intrusive, and encroaching of all the ele- 
uments. Instead of standing quietly in our ewers and vases, it insists on usurp- 
\mg our glasses, and endeavours to wash the wine out of our cellars. 

| Having long been dipped figuratively, we are now on the point of being dipped 
in fact, and besides Leing over head and ears in debt, we shall very soon be over 
‘head and ears in water. While politicians apprehend a national decline, our 
fear is, that we shall perish of a national dropsy. Britannia rules the waves no 
|more ; the waves now rule Britannia, and Mathew ‘ wields his little trident” as 
‘viceroy of the waters. ‘These affusions, effusions, and infusions, will infallibly 
‘terminate in confusion ; the only statesman capable of helping us in this “ rainy 
day” is Mackintosh ; and, unless the waters speedily abate, we can only be 
saved, hke Dutchmen, by being dammed. ‘Theologians assure us that men are 
not to be saved by works, yet here is a school of divinity, of which Father Ma- 
‘thew is the principal, which maintains that men are to be saved, not only by 
‘works, but by water-works! ‘Ihe doctors of this school ought to settle at 
‘Chelsea, and open their academy ina reservoir. As in a conflagration, peo- 
iple cry—“ Fire! fire! fire!’ So the shout should now be—* Water! water! 
iwater !”’ 

| ‘There ought to be formed a Water Assurance Company without delay, and 
instead of fire-engines charged with water, there ought to be water-engines pro- 
vided with all manner of combustibles, to be used at temperance festivals, and in 
all cases of the like inundations. 


** Holloah !—there is water at Mr. Dribble’s !—Water !—water !—water !” 
| ‘No fire to be had, as usual.— Water !—water !—water! Where is Dribble 
linsured 

| “In the Dolphin—send for the Dolphin water-engine.—Water !—water !— 


\\water 
|| Where did the water break out 7” 


* At the pump.” 

** No, it was in the cistern,.—Water !—water !—Not a spark of fire to be 
got!” 

** Save me !—save me !—I am drowning !” 

“IT know that voice. It’s poor Mrs. Brook ; her husband is Secretary of the 
St. Dunstan’s Total Abstinence Society.” 

** Which meets at Mr. Dribble’s !” 
_ “ That explains all; Brook and Dribble are lost ; I have no doubt they were 
ureclaimable ; I prophesied their fate six months ago.” 3 
' “No,no! poor Brook has escaped this time ; but with such a drenching as 
will be a lesson to him while he lives.” 

Brook, where's Ford 

* Ducked.” 

And Dribbie 
| * Dribble’s drowned.” 
| The thought has occurred to us that the iate dreadful ravages occasioned by 
lire in the metropolis may be accounted for by the natural spleen of that destruc- 
‘tive element at witnessing the triumphs of its ancient rival, water, in the person 
of the apostle of temperance. Vulcan was determined to show that he was not to 
ibe put down, or rather put owt, without a struggle ; so that we have narrowly 
\escaped being indebted to St. Mathew for a second fire of London. It is quite 
clear, that the excessive water-drinking promoted by the reverend gentleman 
‘during his mission amongst us diminished the supply of that fluid, when it was 
‘80 inperstively required to arrest the progress of the conflagrations we allude 
ito. ith all his cold water, therefore, we cannot but pronounce his apostleship 


fox, The former is used for officers’ cloak-collars, and this narrow strip cannot fin incendiary ; and we must add our deliberate opmion that the incendiary who 


be obtained under ten pounds, in its{most inferior qualities. ‘The black fox is 


keeps a country in hot water is aot half so much to be reprobated as the incen 
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diary who keeps it in cold water. But as this is the age of compromise, we 
are dis to suggest a concordatum between the conflicting principles, and 
would humbly recommend, as a middle course between fire on one side, and, 
water on the other, a common resort to the liquid which the Indian tribes call) 
Jire-water ! The advantage of this would be, that those who love an innocent, 
tumbler of punch would be reinstated in the enjoyment of that cheap luxury ;| 
and the excise would exhibit handsome returns. j 

“ Raising the wind,” used to be a favourite occupation in this great city ; but, 
reine, the water is not the only employment in vogue, and there is nearly as 
much humbug in the latter as in the former vocation. There is so much pump- 
ing at present, that there will soon be no such thing as a secret, and in this res- 
pect water may lay claim to one of the established properties of wine. ‘This is. 
perfectly consonant with the two proverbial positions, hitherto thought to be 
somewhat at variance,—namely, “in vino veritas,’ and “truth is found in a 
well.” ‘Truth may properly be said to be found in a well, since it is notoriously, 
discoverable by pumping, and the Mathewites ought accordingly to be the sound-. 
est philosophers of the day ; it is their distinctive glory to penetrate to the very 
springs and drinks at the fountain-head. 

We have no objection to drop odours (provided the sweet incense of flatt-ry 
is s us,) but we have every objection to “ dropping wine” in the sense in 
which the temperance societies propose to drop it. If wine be poison, at least 
it is “ sweet poison,” which cannot be said of those essentially insipid potations’ 
which the wild Irish are grown so perversely addicted to. Better to die of a 
grape-stone with Anacreon, than run the hazard of a death as damp and dreary 
as that of Lycidas ;—although the teetotallers would have grudged that hapless) 
youth even the “ watry deer’ on which the poet represents him floating. 

Had Mr. John Gilpin been a teetotaller, he would have taken his holiday at 
Edmonton for the sake of “ the Wash,” not to enjoy the cheering contents of 
his “ two stone bottles.’’ A party on the Thames now means a party to drink 
Thames water ; and Donnybrook fair is resorted to for the sake of the brook itself !) 
Guinness in vain multiplies the X’s on his barrels ; he will soon be X-Guinness, 
expelled by the Teetotallers and excommunicated by Father Mathew. The 

ood old Irish usquebaugh (which is Hibernian for cau-de-vic) is of less account: 
om ditch-water : the water remains, but the life is extinct ; life in Ireland is, 
now the life of a fish or a water-fowl—a sort of game of duck and drake ; the, 
Irish have ceased to be sons of song, and are become, through their aquatic ha- 
bits, mere studies for a naturalist. Moore ought to leave the concluding chap- 
ters of their history to be written by Waterton. | 

The tranquillity produced by temperance is the very reverse of still-life, and 
the canker in the heart of the country is no longer a worm worm of the 
still is not the worm that “ dieth not,”’ for it is almost at its last gasp, and the 
distillers are filling their vats with tears, as Milton’s daffodillies filled their cups, 
for want of a more generous liquor to replenish them. We are informed that 
the popular melody at Donnybrook, in August last, was the “ Meeting of the 
waters.” 

The only army of water-drinkers mentioned in history was the army of Xerxes, 
which, the Greek chroniclers assure us, drank a river dry at every meal. No 
wonder the Greeks thrashed them! Juvenal affects to discredit the story, but 
we think it an extremely probable one, when we reflect on the fate of the Per- 
sian armament. 

The ancient philosophers appear to have given no countenance to the water- 
drinking mania. Diogenes, although a cynic, showed his respect for wine in 
the choice he made of his abode. No sooner did he drain his cask than he re- 

solvedto reside in it forthe sake of the bouquet which still adhered to the 


slaves, 
Diogenes surly and proud, 
e snarled at the Macedon youth, 
Delighted in wine that was good, 
Because in good wine there is truth. 
. But growing as poor as a Job, 
And unable to purchase a flask, 
He chose for his mansion a tub, § 
And lived by the scent of the cask. 

Aristotle's convivial character is beyond dispute. He is known all the world) 
over by the name of the Stagger-ite, on account of the extraordinary freedom 
of his libations. His works bear witness to his celebrity as a toper, for the 
have been staggering the learned world ever since they were composed. it 
has even been remarked that the name of Aristotle rhymes to bottle ; but this 
was probably accidental. 

The case of Aristippus is too notorious to require an observation ; and as to 
Socrates, it is as certain as any historical fact can be, that drinking caused his 
death. He probably acquired the habit of tippling by resorting to the taverns 
and gin-shops of Athens, to escape the voluble tongue of his lady, who, being a 

ractical hydropathist, usually treated him on his return home to a cool pron dy 
A woman's weapons,—water-drops.”” 

It is time for the rivers themselves to feel alarmed, particularly for the inte-' 
rest of the fish, who have dangerous rivals in the teetotallers. A fish out of 
water is the most melancholy object in creation. Would not a “ meeting of the 
waters” be expedient! The Shannon should of course head the movement, 
and issue a manifest commencing with “ Rivers, arise!” The Boyne-water 
is notorious for its powers of public excitement ; but in every part of the island 
there are plenty of murmuring streams and brawling brooks to up a most 
respectable agitation, and there would be no want of the habit of spouting, or 
of the “torrens copia.” The cause is enough to make a standing pool feent, 
and put a puddle in a storm. We do not presume to offer an opinion as to the 
steps the rivers should take in this emergency ; but a ‘run on the banks” will 
be probably recommended. 

A run on the banks, or at least a run ¢o the banks, may be said to be the course! 
recommended by the Irish apostle. We see no objection to the banks, if men 
would only stop there ; but the sight of water makes a teetotaller’s mouth wa- 
ter, and he can resist any temptation but a draught of the cold element. This 
is a frailty which it is very difficult for us to understand, who think the ruby so! 
far superior to the crystal, aud would willingly exchange all the waters of the, 
Rhine and the Rhone for one bottle of hock or hermitage from their delicious’ 


It is to be hoped that the waters will soon subside, either through the preach- 
ing of some jovial missionary, or the return of mankind from their sober sen- 
ses. For the present the mania must run its course—whioh in this instance is, 
a water-course. We must wait, like the swain in the satire, ‘dum defluit 


It does not rain for ever even at the lakes of Killarney, or in the realms of 
Connemara. But should the water-king menace us with an actual deluge, we 
must only resist him to the tat Sie of wine in our cellars, ard then trusting! 
ourselves to some scented hogeb by way of an ark, go in quest of another 
Ararat, and with a “hip, hip, ,” from ite glorious summit, assert to the: 
Jast the divinity of the grape, 


For the Anglo American. 
TO A.C. 

Friend of congenial tastes !—to thee I sing 

For cheered by thee my muse first plumes her wing : 
To thee she turns in hope of smile benign,— 
Smile which she craves not from the sacred nine. 
Full oft, indeed, I’ve cast a longing eye 

Where hoar Parnassus rears his head on high ;— 
A longing eye,—yet think not that in heart 
‘I ever hoped to play the minstrel’s part. 

“« Why then,”’ you ask, ** direct the ambitious gaze 
Where laureled bards enjoy immortal praise !” 
—In sooth, the reason which I urge, is one 

May claim acceptance from the muse’s son :— 
Bards and their work I rev’rence ev’n in youth 

I held these sacred prophets of the truth. 

With me the poet was a man whom Heaven 
Had honored with a sacred gift :—had given 

To raise his fellows to that lofty height 

From whence the purified and quickened sight 
Beholds new charins in nature :—sces, above, 

A God enthroned in glory, moved by love :— 
Below, a world framed with sach matchless skill 
As speaks the source of intellect—a will, 

To which all nature bows, and owns supreme. 
Such is the poet’s calling—such his theme, 

Yet not to this alone is he confined 

Who seeks to guide and elevate the mind. 

O’er all the scenes of life, ‘tis his to throw 

The cheerful sunshine, and the healthful glow, 
Which truth and beauty, skilfully inwrought 

In living words, and spirit stirrmg thought, 

Can give to mortals.— Who then may aspire 
“To build the lofty rhyme,’’ or sound the lyre? 
Does learning give this power’ Can wealth bestow 
The skill which bids persuasive nuinbers flow ! 
Can rank? Can station? No. To none of these 
Does nature grant the power to move, to please 
To charm at will; to rouse the dormant mind, 
And make it vie in fleetness with the wind. 
Wheoce then the gift ! I answer, from on high : 
Not of the earth ;—it comes but from the sky. 
Let, then, the man who feels the flame divine, 
Guard well his heart—it is a sacred shine. 

True to himself ; and to his calling true, 

His be the aim to rank among the few ; 

Who seeking glory, and yet shunning praise, 

“ Have scorned delights and lived laborious days.” 
—May he, at whose request my pen has strayed 
From wonted path, and fruitlessly essayed 

To sport with tuneful numbers—long may he 
Among the muse’s votaries honored be. 

Mine the more humble part to herd with those 
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Who tread the paths of undistinguished prose. Stema. 
Chelsea, New York, Nov. 1843. rut 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE ABRAHAM 
RAIMBACH. 
This handsome volume, containing the autobiography of a man highly distin- 
jguished in his art, and therefore well justified in recording the “ appliances and 


means” which led to that distinction, though it is not amenable to criticism (be- 
ing printed for private circulation only) is so full of interesting matter connected 
with subjects that are attracting great attention at the present moment, that our 
readers will thank us for Laving bales them a few extracts from its ; while 
its editor—a son of the deceased writer—will not, we trust, complain of our 
trenching on that privacy which his modesty alone has induced him to covet. 
We shall make no excuse for choosing our extracts chiefly from the personal 
rather than the professional parts of the narrative, our object rp. the amuse- 
ment of the largest number of our readers, not a critical estimate of the book it- 
self, which is not fairly before us for that purpose. 

Napoleon during his Consulship.—Precisely at twelve o'clock, the first con- 
sul descended the great staircase of the chateau, and, mounting his favourite 
white horse, and surrounded by a numerous éfat-mayor, among whom the Mame- 
luke Runstan was conspicuous by his eastern costuine, was saluted with military 
|honours, music, drums, trumpets, and the shouts of the assembled multitude. 
After some preliminary imspection, which occupied nearly an hour, Bonaparte 
rode up and down the respective lines ata hand-canter, ied by his 
/brilliant staff, all glittering in golden splendour. He himself was dressed in 
a blue uniform, entirely destitute of ornament, plain cocked-hat, white panta- 
loons, and jockey-boots—boots with and was a little in advance of his 
company. Ashe approached the end of the lime that was within a few yards 
‘of my station, ] bad a very distinct view of his person; and it made that kind 
of impression on me that the recollection of it is still fresh in my memory at 
the moment I am now writing—a lapse of five-and-twenty years. He a 
small in person, thin, of a placid, grave expression, and a complexion of a clear, 


yellowish brown, quite equal and unvaried in colour. 


It was impossible to avoid remarking the deep and universal feeling of pride 
and admiration with which the French regarded their youthful reeears wes then 
about thirty-two years old, but looked scarcely so much, perhaps from the 
slightness of his igure 
Tom Paine in Paris.—Fow men ever had greater infivence iv their time for 
ood or evil than Thomas Pame. As the able and active dissemmator of those 
Sesnseoatie and irreligivus principles which, though apparently crushed and ex- 
ished 


Still in their ashes burn their wouted fires, 

and threaten from time to time to set the world again in a revolutionary blaze, 
this extraordinary man was a subject of interest and curiosity, both in what he 
had been and in what he had become. He was now a fallen meteor—poor, 
friendless, and almost dependent for his daily bread upon the casual bounty of 
some of his compassionate fellow-countrymen. He was at this time constantly 
to be seen at an obscure cabarst in an obscure street m the St. 
Germain (Café Jacob, Rue Jacob). ‘The scene, as we entered the room 

ithe street—it was on the ground-floor—was, under the circumstance, somewhat 
impressiye. It was on a summer's evening, and several of the tables were oc- 
cupied by men, apparently tradesmen and mechanics, some playing at the then 
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having seen burial-yards which they name reeking under a hot sun, with a thick 


t srough water, instead of through mercury, not having his process rea 
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universal game of dominoes, others drinking their bottle of light, frothy, but | that those who have most to do with graves feel the effects of the gaseous mias- 


pleasant beer, or their little glass of liqueur, while in a retired part of the room 
sat the once-dreaded demagogue, the supposed conspirator against thrones and| 


altars, the renowned Thomas Paine! He was in conversation with several! 


well-dressed Irishmen, who soon afterwards took leave, and we placed ourselves 
at his table. His general appearance was mean and poverty-stricken. ‘The 
portrait of him engraved by Sharp, from Romney's picture, is a good likeness ; 
but he was now much withered and care-worn, a his dark eye still retain 
ed its sparkling vigour. He was fluent in speech, of mild and gentle demean- 
our, clear and distinct in enunciation, and his voice exceedingly soft and agreea- 
ble. The subject of his talk of course being political, yesembled very much his! 
printed opinions ; and the dogmatic form in which he delivered them seemed) 
to evince his own perfect self-conviction of their truth. Among many 
predictions that subsequent events have not verified, he expressed him-| 
self quite confident that the Bank of England would never resume cash pay- 
ments. : 

Singular origin of Wilkie’s “Distraining for Rent.”’—Early in the year (1812) 
he had decided on trying the success of an exhibition of his works collectively 
and for this object engaged a commodious and well-situated room in Pall Mall 
(No. 87), in which were displayed twenty-nine of his pictures, ten of which were 
sketches of larger subjects, then also in the room, and seven of the vemaincbig! 
nineteen had been previously seen by the public at the annual exhibition of the! 
six preceding years at Somerset House. The Wilkie Gallery was by far the 
inost popular exhibition of the day, and was attended by throngs, while other 
pictorial attractions were comparatively deserted by the public. The profits,’ 
notwithstanding, were by no means proportionate ; as, in addition to the neces- 
sary expenses of rent, fitting up, attendants, wages, advertisements, and post- 
ing-bills, a most untoward circumstance must be added to the debit side of the, 
account—namely, the seizure of the pictures for rent, due by the person of! 
whom Wilkie hired the rooms to the original landlord. ‘The distraint was re- 
gularly made, and some of the pictures (the Rent Day, Village Holiday, &c.)! 
scheduled at a valuation by the broker, sufficient, in his estimation to cover his 
einployer’s demand, and a man in due form placed in possession. ‘The broker,| 
as was his duty, put a very low price for greater security on the articles se- 
lected, though the sum of ten or twelve pounds for the Rent Day would seem 
somewhat ridiculous, from excess of caution. ‘This vexatious interference was 
got over, of course, by the one only method—that of Wilkie paying the debt 
and costs in the first instance, and seeking his remedy against the debtor by 
deducting the future rent accruing for the use of the rooms. He was not so 
great a loser by this event as was at one time feared he might have been ; and 
something may, I think, be fairly set off if the strong impression made upon 
Wilkie’s mind by the occurrence led, as I believe it did, to the production of 
one of his pictures of the highest degree of excellence—namely, Distraining 
for Rent, which was the subject he commenced immediately afterwards. 

Wilkie in Paris.—Among the incidental occurrences of this excursion Wil-' 
kie’s proceedings with the I’rench printsellers should not be forgotten, as strik- 
ingly illustrative of the modest oat unassuming perseverance belonging to his 
character. He had taken with him a few impressions of the Village Politicians, 
then recently published, with the view of introducing the engraving to the know- 
ledge of the Parisians, and his method of proceeding was to sally out ina morning 
with a roll of the prints under his arm, and call at the shopsof the different 
dealers, submitting his merchandise to their inspection. As might be ex- 
pected, he met with but small encouragement in his painstaking efforts from 
these patrons of the art on this occasion (strongly contrasting with subsequent! 
success), while his own candour and conscious superiority were displayed in 
his frank and humorous relation of the circumstances attending each unsuccess- 
ful application. ‘The printsellers, not aware of the quality of their applicant, ge- 
nerally admitted that the engraving was not without some merit, but that the 
subject was utterly unsuited to the refined and classical taste of the of -wat 
nation, and was evidently only calculated for the Lew Countries (Les Peys| 
Bas). They all, to a man, declined to venture the smallest speculation in the 
article, though offered them on terms that might have tempted them on or- 
dinary occasions. These negociations ended, re infecta, by some impressions 
being left on sale or return with a M. Delpech when Wilkie came back to 
England. Before he quitted Paris, however, he had the satisfaction to hear 
that one had been sold; the purchaser was leader of the band at one of the 
theatres, the Odeon. , The sale of the Wilkie prints in France has since become 
very extensive. 

This volume has sufficient of popular interest to justify its being offered to the 
general public—the rather that three-fourths of it are devoted to personal sket- 
ches of the various artists, and other celebrated men, with whom the writer came 
into contact, during his long and varied career. 

POISON-GAS. 

The public are indebted to Dr Walker of Drury Lane, London, for exposing 
the crowded state of the grave-yards, not only in the metropolis, but in other 
densely-populated cities. Having published a work containing some alarming 
facts relative to the evil, Dr Walker succeeded in attracting to it the attention 

ciparliament. The select committee for collecting evidence on the health of 
towns, made the abuses of burial a branch of their inquiries, and the result of 
their labours has recently been given to the world. 

In every large town, confined spaces have been used for centuries as recepta- 
cles for the dead ; and still, bodies are daily being added to the heaps, till the 
earth became saturated with decaying animal matter, and the air laden with 
fever-productive miasma. Two of the witnesses depose before the committee to 


mist distilled from the masses of decomposition, “ as if there was boiling water 
poured over the ground.” ‘This mist is nothing less than a gas, which, mixing 
with the atmosphere, is received into the human lungs, to the detriment of the 
health of even passers-by but to the speedy destruction of dwellers in the neigh- 
bourhood. Desirous of analysing the fatal gas, Mr. Walker procured some 
through Mr. George Whittaker, an intelligent undertaker, who narrates the ex- 
periment to the committee. ‘I once,” says he, “ after many attempts, got some 
as from a coffin in the vaults of St. Clement Danes. I bored a hole through 
the lid of a coffin ; I then held an India-rubber bottle to the hole until it was 
quite full. ‘This was from a coffin buried eight years. I tried some time after 
again, and I was nearly killed.” On handing the bottle to Mr. Walker, that 
ntleman states the stench was so intolerable, that he was obliged to pee, 

3 ne 


therefore lost a great deal of it, but it made its way through the honse in two, 
minutes, and actually forced some relatives, who were in one of the highest 
floors, to ran outof doors. This gas differs from ordinary gases, there being 
animal matter suspended in it. ‘Lhe first bubble that senaid throngh the water 
left a greasy pallicle on the surface: Mr. Walker was glad to get rid of it, but 


mata most frequently and severely. Michael Pye, a grave-digger, relates that 
on one occasion he “ struck a coffin accidentally with a pickaxe. As soon as I 
struck it, it came out the same as froth from a barrel of beer, and threw me 
backwards, and I was obliged to stand some minutes before I could recover.” 
A few incidents narrated by other grave-makers, are really appalling, being 
much more hideous than the most extravagant German fiction. Many have lost 
their lives by the stench, compared with which, says one witness, ‘* a cesspool 
is rose water.”’ The following extract from the Lancet for June 13, 1840, will 
show the virulent power of the vapour :—* William Green, a grave-digger, 
while employed in his vocation in the churchyard of St. Magaret, Westminster, 
was oe seized with faintness, excessive chillness, giddiness, andfinability 
to move his limbs. He was seen to fall, removed home, and his medical at- 
tendant sent for. The poor fellow’s impression was, that ‘he should never 
leave his bed alive ; he was struck with death.’ He was subsequently remov- 
ed to the hospital, where he died in a few days. No hope was entertained, 
from the first, of his recovery. Mr. B., the medical attendant, was seized with 
precisely the same symptoms. He was attended by me. I apprehended, from 
the first, a fatal result ; he died four days after the decease of the grave-digger. 
The fatal effects of the miasm did not end here ; the serrant was scized on the 
day after the death of her master, and she sank in a few days. There can be 
no doubt that the efflurium from the grave was the cause of the death of these 
three individuals. ‘The total inefficiency, in these three cases, of all remedial 
means, showed the great power of the virus, or miasm, over the animal encono- 
my from the commencement of the attack.* This demonstrates the destruc- 
tive influence of the deadly exhalation even when directly encountered. 

‘The virulence of these vapours, and their presence in the atmosphere of 
grave-yards, is accounted for by the fact, that no soldering up in leaden coffins 
or external covering whatsover is capable of arresting their escape. A gentle- 
man-at-armns who attended the embalmed and treble-coffined remains of George 
IV., states that the smell issuing from the body was scarcely endurable. Nei- 


||ther has time the effect of lessening the strength of the gases. When the re- 


publicans of Paris were plundering the royal vaults in the church of St. Deny, 
a gas issued from the coffin of Francis I., who was buried in 1547, so powerfully 
destructive, that it nearly killed the depredators. And Mr. Walker states, 
“that a short time ago, a portion of the old graveyard of St. Clement’s in the 
Strand was dug up to make a sewer, which was much needed in that neigh- 
bourhood. One of the men employed struck his pickaxe into a coffin ; the 
body it contained had been buried in the year 1789 ; the gas was clearly per- 
ceptible—it issued from the coffin like the steam from a teapot spout, and the 
stench was insufferable.” 

It thus appears that a crowded graveyard is constantly liberating the pesti- 
ferous accumulation of cer.turies, joined with the poisonous vapours of more 
reeent decomposition, poisoning the surrounding air, and helping to disseminate 
those plagues and fevers which make such continual havoc in crowded communi- 
ties. Nor is the poison only imparted to the air ; it percolates through the soil, 
and vitiates the springs ; so that in many neighbourhoods it performs its rapid 
work of destruction on the stomach as well as on the lungs. 


We place this chapter of horrors before our readers, not for the purpose of 
harrowing their feelings, but to urge them to encourage the pact methods 
of burial which have lately been adopted by means of suburban cemeteries. 
We know it is a painful subject to treat, particularly to those most interested. 

The sacred associations which cling around the “ family vaults,” wherever 
placed, it seems almost cruel to disturb. But to the really reflecting mind, such 
sentiments—sacred as they are—will give place to realities ; and the welfare of 
the living will be more urgently considered than the notions, merely sentimental, 
which lead to the improper burial of the dead. 


ON GRECIAN LITERATURE. 
Notes of a Series of Lectures delivered before the Unider-graduates of Co- 
lumbia College, New York, by Charles Anthon, L.L.D. 


[The lectures from whence the following notes were taken, were delivered 
by the learned Professor in the session of 1837 ; they have subsequently been 


‘compared and carefully revised by three of the under-graduates who formed part 


of his well-instructed audience. ‘To the learned these notes will not perhaps 
offer much that is new, though even they may be disposed to admire the excel- 
lent condensation of the subject which is set before them; but to the general 
reader it is hoped that they will be found highly acceptable, and entertaining as 
well as instructive ; as they give an admirable summary of the rise and pro- 
gress of Greek Literature, a literature upon which that of modern times is so 
largely based. ] ; 

The principal stream of Greek civiiization came in from the north through 
the country of Thrace. We must be careful, however, to distinguish between 
the old and new Thracians, the former having been apparently a highly civili- 
zed race, the latter rude mountaineers, who drove out the more cultivated inha- 
bitants of the plains, and who are only known in history as a barbarous and law- 
less people. Among the old Thracians, as they may be called, are to be ranked 
Olen, Orpheus, Linus, and Musaeus, names all connected in a greater or less 
degree with the earliest civilization of Greece. ‘The principal contributors, 
however, to this civilization seem to have been the Pelasgic race, who were 
probably a branch of the old Thracian tribes. They form the main link in the 
Indo-Germanic chain, and their language is thought to have resembled very 
closely the Sanscrit. Another stream of civilization came in from Asia by the 
way of the Greek Islands, and a remarkable proof of this is to be found in the 
legend respecting Apollo and the city of Patara. Whether Greece was in- 
debted for any portion of its civilization to the land of Egypt is a point far from 
being clearly ascertained. ‘The probability is in favour of the negative. If we 
believe the ancient accounts, jhowever, the brother of Sesostris, when driven 
out from home for conspiring the death of the reigning monarch, came to Greece 
under the name either of Aigyptus or Danaus, but the truth appears to be that 
if any Egyptian colony ever emigrated to Greece, they must have consisted of 
the natives of the country, driven out by the shepherd race ; and indeed, there 
are many traces of an influence having been exercised on the early Greek re- 
ligion by sacerdotal notions of Egyptian origin. The question has often been 
started whether Greece derived much or little of her civilization from Pheenicia. 
The latter appears to be the more correct opinion. The Phenicians would 


it made him so ill, that he kept his bed for a week afterwards. It is obvious) 


* This case is attested by Mr. J.C. Atkinson, Surgeon, Romney Terrace, Westminste 
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seem to have confined thier operations principally to the sea-coast, and to have 
introduced into Greece merely a knowledge of alphabetica) characters, a few 
commercial terms, some nautical appellations, names of precious stones, &c. 
The true origin of the civilisation and language of Greece is now referred to the 
plains of India, or else to some central country of Asia, from which both Greece 
and India received the germs of improvement. In the case of Greece, this was 
effected most probably by overland colonies, who may have been the same with 
what are denominated the old Thraciens ; and Ritter, a modern German scholar. 
has brought together many learned authorities to establish the point that those 
colonies were of sacerdotal origin, and came into Greece by the way of Scythia 
Dugald Stuart's theory respecting the origin of the Sanscrit is altogether un 
worthy so distinguished a writer, and is now remembered by the learned of Eu 
rope only to be ridiculed and condemned. 

The first great national event in Grecian history is the T rojan war. ‘The 
true cause of this contest, if indeed it ever took place, appears to have been < 
claim between two rival branches of the family of Tantalus for the throne of 
Troy. The account that is given respecting the oath of the suitors may ver) 
safely be considered as altogether fabulous, and the Greek tribes would appea) 
to have served under Agamemnon as their liege lord, and the acknowledgec 
head of the great Achwan race. 

Bryant endeavours to vverthrow the entire history of this conflict on chrono- 
logical grounds, maintaining, for example, among other things, that if Homer’: 
account be true, Helen, at the time of the Trojan war, must have been ok 
enough to be the grandmother of Hecuba, and that each one of the Greciat 
warriors must have been wore than a hundred years old. Bryant's reasoning. 
however, is far from being sound in its character, since in order to establish hi: 
arguments he takes for their basis the very chronology which he seeks by then 
means to overthrow. Kennedy, a more recent writer, is of opinion that the 
Thracian tribes came into Greece by the way of Asia Minor, and that they wer 
colonies from some yreat race who flourished at an early period throughou! 
lower Asia, and spoke a language either exactly Sanscrit, or very nearly so. 

The next event of importance in Grecian history is the Doric invasion, head 
ed by the Heraclide, which took place, according to the received account, 8 
years after the Trojan war. Some modern scholars have a singalar theory on 
this subject. According to them the earlier language of Greece prior to thir 
invasion was very nearly assimulated to the Sanscrit. This cultivated langus gi 
the Doric mountaineers marred and broke up, and even in Homer's time trace: 
of its fragmentary state are, according to them, very clearly visible. So als 
they think :hat there was in Greece an early priesthood who believed in one su- 
preme being, and taught a system very pure in its character, and very closely 
resembling that contamed in the Jewish scriptures. ‘Phis early religion suffer- 
ed the same fate with the early language of Greece, the Heraclide being, ac- 
cording to them, a priesthood that professed the solar worship, and that wa: 
hostile, of course, to the system of belief which they found prevailed in Greece 
Homer and Hesiod, in a later day, took up, according to these writers, (of whom 
mention was made in the preceding chapter), the earlier system of mythology i. 
this its scattered state, and formed out of it what may be called a ballad-reli- 
gion, in other words, they brought down its more elevated doctrines to the com- 
prehension of the vulgar, and gave these early cosmogonical fables a more po- 
pular character. It is very remarkable also that if we examine the prayer ot 
Achilles to the Pelasgic Jove, as given in the Iliad, and the description which 
it contains of an early priesthood dwelling around Dodona, we will find thir 
class bearing a very close resemblance to the priests of India, as regards many 
of the ceremonies prevalent among them at the present day. Traces of anima 
worship may also be found among the early Greeks, coeval probably with the 
eruption of the Dorians. Thus, for example, Jove is generally represented witi 
the eagle, Juno with the peacock, Minerva with the owl, Venus with the dove, 
&e. We may even go farther and discover traces of * fetichism,”’ or what may 
be termed a rude system of Pantheism, by which the Deity is thought to inha- 
bit surrounding objects of every kind, such as trees, stones, &c. A proof of 
this is apparent in the legend of the Dryads and Hamadryads ; and it would 
seem that at first the tree itself was worshipped, and then a supernatural being 
was assigned as its inhabitant. 

We will now enter upon the more immediate subject of Grecian literature, 
and will divide it according to the common arrangement into different ages. 

The first age is denominated the Fabulous, and derives its name from the cir- 
cumstance of its containing a mixture of History and Fable, in which the latte: 
predominates. ‘The principal name connected with this age are Olen, Orpheus, 
Linus, Thamyris, and Museus. They are all called by the common name oi 
Thracians. Olen is said to have written hymns in hexameter verse, of which 
measure he is said to have been the inventor, and it is also stated that he em 
ployed, in composing, the -Eolic dialect. Of Thamyris nothing more is known 
than that he ventured on one occasion to contend in song with the Muses, and 
was deprived of his sight for his presumption. Orpheus is thought to have 
flourished about 1250 B.C. He was a pupil of Linus, according to the com- 
mon account, and a companion of the Argonauts. The tradition that by his 
lyre he tamed the wild beasts of the forest, and gave motion to inanimate ob- 
jects, is a mere allegory, and refers only to the moral improvement effected by 
his strains among the rude tribes of Greece. The works ascribed to him are 
called ‘‘ reAera:,"’ 28 in number, and an historical poem on the expedition of 
the Argonauts, a metrical treatise on the secret power of precious stones, a 
poem on earthquakes, and other fragments. All these productions, however, 
are now considered as supposititious and the work of later time, especially the 

- hyinns, which savour strongly of the new Platonic school. Museus, accord 


his verses were interpolated to such a degree by Onomacritus as to maké it a 
very difficult question, even with the ancients themssleves, which were the 
genuine verses of the bard. The litile piece called Hero and Leander, which 
has been ascribed to him, is the production ofa later Muswus, who is thought to 
rave flourished during the fourth century of our era. The Sibylline Oracles 
must also be considered here. We have eight books of them remaining, to 
which -—— Maio has made some very recent additions in the course of his re- 
searches among the manuscripts of the Ambrosian library and the Vatican. 
Chese oracles may safely be considered as pious forgerics on the part of the 
varly christians ; but yet it is not to be denied that there appears to have been 
t singular claim of traditions in the ancient world respecting the advent of a 
cemarkable personage ; and Virgil’s fourth Eclogue has often been cited in 
confirmation of this. The circumstance becomes still more worthy of atten- 
tion if we bear in mind that Virgil was born in a country where the Druidical 
system prevailed, and must, of course, have had access to the secret doctrines 
of that celebrated priesthood. The Sibylline Oracles may therefore, after all, 
have had some basis in popular belief, which would entitle them to a more fa- 
vourable reception than would otherwise be the case. 

The second age is called the Poetic, and extends from the fall of Troy to 
the archonship of Selon. Prose began to be written about the end of this period 
xy Pherecydes of Scyros, and Cadmus of Miletus. Homer is the chief lu- 
minary of this period. Various derivations have been assigned for his name, 
some deducing it from éugpoc, blind, others from dgypoc, a hostage, he having 
been given, as it is said, on one occasion as a hostage by his countrymen. ‘The 
third etymology, which is a favourite one with German scholars, is from duov, 
together, ard mdp, to fit, on the supposition that no poet of this name ever ex- 
isted, but that “‘ Homer” means merely a collection of rhapsodies, skilfully 
fitted together and formed into one poem. Homer probably was an Tonic 
Greek, and a native either of Smyrna or Chios. The former of these places 
would seem to have the better claim, since the hymn ascribed to Homer, and in 
which mention is made of the blind old man of Chios, is now regarded as a spu- 
cious production. It is supposed by many scholars, of the present day, that an 
lonic Greek wrote the Iliad, and a Peleponnesian the Odyssey. ‘This opinion 
is founded on the very perceptible change in both mnanners and ideas which per- 
vades the latter poem. ‘The German theory has been already alluded to as be- 
ing opposed to the existence of any such poet as Homer. Its prineipal advo- 
cates are Wolfe and Heyne, the latter of whom complains that the former, an 
early pupil of his,-pilfered the theory from him. Wolfe, however, has the 
merit of having stated this theory with the greatest alulity of any writer on that 
side of the question. His work is entitled * Prolegomena,” and, though never 
finished, still displays his ingenuity and learning to very great advantage. The 
opposite side of the question has been maintained by numerous writers, but by 
none, perhaps, with more ability than by Richard Payne Knight, an English 
scholar, whose work, in imitation of that of Wolfe, is also called “ Prolegome- 
na,” and was intended to be prefixed to a new edition of Homer, in which the 
digamma was every where to be restored. 

The German arguments against the authority of the Iliad may be briefly sta- 
ted as follows :—lIst, that no human memory could ever retain a poem ‘of such 
iength—2d, that if composed by a single poet at that early period, it could not 
have been constructed without the aid of writing—3d, that we have no proof 
whatever of writing bemg known, at that early period, to the Grecian race—4th, 
that there is no unity whatever in the plan and composition of the Iliad. Hence 
they infer that the Iliad is composed of different rhapsodies by different bards, 
in various ages; that the name “ Homer,” coming as it does from duov and 
dpw, merely indicates the union of those rhapsodies into one poem, and that 
tomer himself was nothing more than a bundle of ballads skilfully united to- 
gether. 

The Homeric party reply, that memory was more cultivated in Homeric 
times than at present, and that consequently more was effected by it; that we 
cannot judge at the present day how far the powers of memory may be carried, 
since we have too many aids afforded us, and memory with us is seldom put to 
any severe test; that all early nations, moreover, appear to have had among 
them long poems handed down by mere reciting, as for example the Gauls and 
Spaniards ; and that similar poems are even found among the Tartar tribes of 
our own times. ‘They even add that the earliest sanscrit epics appear to have 
been composed without the aid of writing, and to have been transmitted orally 
lip to lip; and they have remarked still farther that instances of strong memory 
nave been found in modern times, in the cases of an Italian and a native of 
Scotland ; the former could not only recite Tasso’s “ Jerusalem -Delivered " 
consecutively, but could repeat any given stanza of any given book, and could 
repeat these stanzas in utter defiance of the meaning, either forwards’ or back - 
wards, or from the 8th line to the Ist, and could give the odd and even lines al- 
ternately. The second instance is that of a poor uneducated man in Scotland, 
who could, after a few moment's consideration, repeat any verse required from 
any part of the Bible, even the obscurest, and even the most unimportant enu- 
meration of proper names not excepted.—Now, argue the Homeric party, if 
two examples as striking as these can be produced from modern times, and in 
cases too where the individuals were both illiterate men, what must it have been 
in former days when poetry was confided to the bards who formed the educated 
class of their time! Their opponents, in answer to this argument, insist that 
even supposing the memory to have been taus powerful, still accuracy of com- 
position could never have been obtained by such a process, since the art of 
writing is, according to them, absolutely necessary for aiding tbe poet in his 
composition, and enabling him to retain what he has composed. The Homeric 


ing to the tradition, was a contemporary of Orpheus and a native of Athens. 
, haveonly a few fragments remaining of the productions of this poet, and 


' b¥en'thiese até to be regarded as of very doubtful authenticity, for it seems that 


party cite, in opposition to this, the instance of the Italian improvisatores, who 
can exert their talents upon subjects unexpectedly offered, and can producg ex- 
cellent poetry, both in language and idea. Sismondi gives a remarkable acs 
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count of a female of this class, who could pronounce, on confining herself to the 


same given rhymes, five sonnets on five different subjects. It must be admit-, 
ted, however, that these Improvisatores derive very important aid from the flexi- 
ble character of the Italian language. But the same aid was enjoyed in.a still 
greater degree by the bards of early Greece. This mode of viewing the question 


saves the Homeric party the necessity of entering upon the question of writing, 
which appears to be decidedly against them, since there is every probability that 
writing was unknown to the Greeks when the Iliad is supposed to have been con- 
structed. With regard to the question of unity, it may be asserted, with every 
appearance of truth, that the unity of the Iliad is two-fold, the general object 
being to celebrate the g!ory of the Greek chieftains collectively, aud its special 
object to render conspicuous the fame of Achilles. After all, however, we only 
exchange one difficulty for another, if we deny the existence of Homer. Ii 
we suppose the Iliad was the production of several poets, the poets must, of 
course, have existed at the same or different times. If they all lived at the 
same period then we have a brilliant constellation of genius in one age and no- 
thing of the kind afterwards, a circumstance disproved by the literary history of 
every nation. If, on the other hand, they lived at different periods, we are 
then presented with the remarkable circumstance of many writers succeeding 
each other without any perceptible difference of style. While the language 
itself must have been all the time undergoing continual changes. ‘The first 
writes as goo Greek as the last, and what is still more surprising, we have a 
long train of these writers, and then on a sudden none at all. It may be ob- 
jected, however, that some critic perhaps united these different rhapsodies into 
one poem; but if he did, he must either have made few alterations or many. 
If he made few then we have our old difficulty about many Homers ; if he made 
many he must have been a Homer himself. The best cure, however, for Ho- 
meric scepticism is to read the poein itself and we shall rise from the perusal 
with the decided conviction that it must have been the production of but one 
mind. Even Wolfe himself makes a singular confession when he informs us 
that as often as he read Homer without reference to any particular theory it a)- 
ways appeared to have been the offspring of a single mind. 

Homer probably was a wandering rhapsodist, a term which has been derived 
by some from, farrw to connect, and od7. and by others from pafdoc, a staff. 
The first of these refers to the circumstance of these wandering bards reciting 
different ballads, which were connected together by them into one poem. While 
the second relates to their manner of reciting, the staff being held by them in 
the hand end moved to and fro as they went through the poem. According to 
some this staff was notched at the end as an aid to the memory, while others 
think that they brought it down in recitation for the purpose of marking the me- 
trical ictus, the arsis or siress of the voice always falling in hexameter versifi- 
cation on the first syllable of the foot. From their impassioned manner of re- 
citing, the term rhapsody has obtained this peculiar meaning in our own lan- 
guage, indicating any wild or irregular effusion. With regard to the question 
when Homer’s poems were first brought into Greece, it may be remarked that 
in the time of Lycurgus connected portions were first introduced, but that the 
Iliad was not known by the Greeks in European Greece as one uniform whole 
until the time of Pisistratus. The ordinary belief therefore is, that to this lat- 
ter individual or his day we are indebted for the present form of the poem. But 
a difficulty still remains, which it is impossible fairly to solve, since the Iliad 
shows a total want of Athenian colouring, the only Athenian hero mentiuned in 
it being a very insignificant person. 

Hesiod, who is the next in order, marks what may be called the transition 
state between the Ionian epos and the Cyclic bards, in the latter of whom the 
historic element began to predominate more and more over the poetical. He- 
siod was born at Cume in olis, but was carried in early life to Ascra in 
Botia, and hence is often called the Ascran bard. The best account we have of 
him is that which he himself gives in one of his productions. There are, in- 
deed, other lives of this poet but they are not regarded as of much authority, 
for one of them, in particular, mentions the incredible circumstance of Hesiod’: 
having contended with Homer and come off victorious. He was defrauded of 
his patrimony by his brother Perses, an act to which he frequently alludes with 
great bitterness in the course of his ““ Works and Days.” His poems are—Ist, 
“A Theogony,”’ treating of the generation of the gods. It is a production of 
great importance for ancient mythology, and it contains some very striking affi- 
nities to Scripture. As a poem, however, it may be termed a dry detail, inter- 
spersed with a few fine parts, such, for example, as where Jove is described 
as arming himself against the Titans, and such as gives an account of the con- 
flict between the Titans and the gods.—2d, a poem entitled “‘ Works and 
Days.”’ By ‘‘ Works” Hesiod means all the duties of an industrious life. 
And as rural and nautical pursuits formed in those days the chief avenues to in- 
dependence, he is hence led to treat of the most auspicious days for commencing 
them—3d, the “ Shie'd of Hercules.” This production derives its name from 
its giving a description of the shield of the hero, wielded by him when going on 
expeditions, when going against Cycnus. It appears to have been a part of a 
larger poem on the subject of ancient heroism, and is of inferior merit when 
compared with his other works. Hesiod was highly esteemed by the ancients 
as a poet and a moralist. . 

The Cyclic bards were so called from their treating of the whole circle of tra- 
ditions and fables connected with some particular event. They may be divided 
into three clssses—Ist, the cosmogonical, which treated of the wars waged 
against the gods, by the Titans and giants—2dly, the genealogical, treating of 
theogonies and heroégonies-~Sdly, heroic, celebrating the exploits of the 
heroes who lived before the Argonautic expedition and those who came after. 
Virgil is very much indebted to these Cyclic bards in numerous parts of 


ELEGIAC POETRY. 
The early éAeyog was martial in its character and invented by Callinus 
consisting of alternate hexameters and pentameters. Tyrteus appears to have 
been the most celebrated in this department, although the story of his lameness 
would seem to be entirely false, and the personal deformity under which he is 
said to have laboured, to have been merely a figurative allusion on the part of 
the Athenians to what they were pleased to consider the lameness of his verse, 
jchanging, as it did, from the longer hexameter to the shorter pentameter mea- 
sure. Tyrteus wrote two kinds of martial songs, the one in the Ionic dialect 
in pentameters and hexameters, of which we have considerable fragments re- 
maining, the other in the Doric language, of which we have only a single frag- 
ment. ‘These last were composed in the Anapestic measure, and are said to 
have been a kind of battle songs. The first who applied elegiac poetry to 
plaintive themes was Mimnermus, a native of Colophon, born B. C. 590, and 
surnamed Ligystades from the sweetness of his poetry. 

LYRIC POETRY. 

This was cultivated especially by the Holic and Doric tribes, whereas the 
elegiac was most in use among the Jonians. ‘The models of lyrie poetry were 
found in the olic and Doric dialects, and hence, too, we may account for the 
use of Doric forms in the choruses that is in the lyric portions of the ancient 
dramas. Archilochus is regarded as one of the earliest writers of eminence in 
this department. He was a native of Paros, and employed iambic verse, but it 
appears to be incorrect to consider him as its inventor, since the iambic mea- 
sure was too natural to the Greek language not to have been introduced long 
before. He made use of this measure for satirical composition, and in this was 
imitated by Horace in his “ Epodes.’’ Archilochus was held in high estima- 
tion by the ancients, and the Emperor Hadrian informs us, in an epigram 
which has reached our times, that the muses inspired Archilochus with the idea 
of writing in iambic verse, lest if he had adopted the hexameter he might have 
eclipsed the fame of Homer. We have only a few fragments of his poetry re- 
maining. 
Alceus of Mitylene also enjoyed a high reputation as a lyric poet, but ap- 
pears to have been a man of very turbulent character. His birth year was B.C. 
610. ‘This poet invented what has been called from him the Aleaic measure. 
He is imitated by Horace, from whose odes we may obtain some idea of the 
versification adopted by the former. Only a few fragments of his poetry re. 
main. 

Sappho was contemporary with Alewus. She is highly praised by the ancients 
for the sweetness of her style, and two fragments of her poetry which, together 
with smaller portions, have reached our time fully establish this character. 
These two fragments have been preserved, the one by Longinus and the other 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. ‘The morals of this poetess were pure, for the 
obloquy cast upon her name has arisen from the circumstance of her having 
been confounded with anothor Sappho, a native of Eresus. This fact has been 
established by an ancient coin, and also by the testimony of lian, Suidas, and 
other writers. 

GNOMIC POETRY 

derived its name from its conveying moral precepts in verse, which precepts 
were termed in Greek yvaua. Solon appears to have been one of the earliest 
writers in this department, and we have some fragments of his poetry still re- 
maining, one of which, a prayer to the Muses, is remarkable for its beauty. 
Theognis of Megara likewise composed gnomic verses, some portions of which 
are still extant. 

FABLE. 


This species of writing appears to have been of oriental origin, and the para- 
bles of Scripture bear some relation to it. sop, a Phrygian slave, who 
flourished probably about B.C. 620, is regarded as the first author of fables 
among the Greeks. Very little is known of him, and that little we obtsin prin- 
cipally from Herodotus. He is regarded by some as having been identical 
with the Arabian fabulist, Locman, but for this opinion there seems to be no 
foundation whatever. The accounts that are given also of his personal defor 
mity seem to be equally incorrect. The fables which we have at present un- 
der his name were never writien by him. They were merely oral at first, and 
collected and committed to writing at a later period. Babrius versified many 
of them, and adopted the measure termed choliambric, but the bad taste of the 
grammarians of a later age prevented them from discovering that they were ac- 
tually written in verse, and induced them to confound his efforts with mere 


prose.—[ To be continued } 
EXERCISE; AND ATHLETIC GAMES. 


IN A SERIES OF ESSAYS.—BY THE EDITOR. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Within the last few years the disputations as to the best mode of treating 
diseases and physical ailments has agitated the public mind in an extraordinary 
manner, and the words allopathy, homepathy, hydropathy, and every other 
verm signifying a distinct system of pathology have invaded the general ear or 
been thrust forward in books and pamphlets. This is all very well, for each 
may have its peculiar advantages, though none may be exclusively infallible, 
and in the collision of earnest opinion some important truth must necessarily 
come to light ; besides which, in this corrupt as well as finite condition of hu- 
man life and action there must be constantly arising cases requiring treatmeny 
and amendment, and therefore the consideration of the best means towards such 
important ends may well occupy reason and enquiry, and every fresh discovery 
in the healing art when ascertained to have a sound basis, is a fresh benefit to 
che community. 
But besides the careful enquiry aftet remedies, may not a portion of the pub- 
‘lic attention be well occupied in considering what are the best preventires of 
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indispositiont It is well to know how to restore the wasted physical strength, |reflection that they avail themselves ot the best which is within their reach, and 

and \o reinvigorate the weakened powers; but is it not well also to krow how) taking care not to throw away any opportunity which does not affect the prodent 


tu preserve that sirength and those powers in their vigour and activity? We! and proper concernments of life. 


anticipate a ready answer to this; it is probable that the reply rises sponta || : : 
neously to many a lip, as soon as the question is asked ;—thus, ‘* Yes, temper- ON THE STUDY OF THE LAW. 

ance and exercise are the vest preservatives of health, therefore, what need to! | 
will imagine that the gordian knot is unravelied, and that we are hereby stopped) yoia. the Roman Pollock (not one of the firm of Castor and Pollux), for a legal 
short in our proposed lucubrations. But-it is not so. The remark only cués the opinion, when Mutius Scwvola thoroughly flabbergasted Servius Sulpicius with 
gordian knot without unravelling it, and the ixtricacy of its foldsare, as far as)'a flood of techmiealities, which the latter could not understand. Upon this Mu- 


; and Exercise ! The! tus Scwvola blackguarded his chent for his ignorance, when Sulpicius, in a fit 
. |'of pique, went home and studied the law with such effect, that he wrote one 


former. is in the comp te gan f every human being who enjoys the facult y ||hundred and fourscore volumes of law books before he died—which task was, 
of reason; yet how is it practised? Every man,—evenhe that most ne-) fo, what we know, the death of him. We should be sorry, on the strength of 
glects or opposes himself to ii—can and does utter encomiums of its virtue, |this little anecdote, to recommend our nobility to go home and write law books ; 
and tirades against its enemies, yet how little docs the preaching avail agent ist we — them to —_ ~ tr p's nye which would have done 
: ’ .| Servius Sulpicius a great deal o o have studied. 
the prectice! The vice and the sin are tempting, and the consequences The cler Denidical ‘tansy 
ever obvious in others are nor brought home to ourselves. But the object Of) .4 the word clericus has been corrupted into clerk, so that the seedy gentle- 
these pages is not temperance but exercise. The former does not want f0r men who carry the wigs and gowns down to court for the barristers, are descend- 
champions able enough and willing enough to do battle in ber support ; but the ‘ed from the Druids. , 
latter cannot boast any redundancy of strength ; nor are the arguments in her) A contest sprung up between the nobles and clergy. ‘The former supporting 
‘the common law, and the other the civil. Somsbody having picked up a 
y . | of the pandects of Justinian at a book-stall in Amalfi, introduced them to Eng- 
We presume that the warm contests agaiust intemperance are partly attri | land, but King Stephen would not allow them to be studied. Roger Vacarius, 
butable to the fact that the vice is directly opposed to the divine instructions of jnowever, set up an evening academy for adults, where he advertised to teach 
our Lord, immediately tending to the depravation of man’s noblest faculties, the pandects on moderate terms, but the laity would not come to his school at 
opening floodgates to sin and temptation in the human beart, and bring in as | price. One thing that contributed to save the common law from falling into 


“ik . es F idisuse, was the fixing of the Court of Common Pleas, which had formerly been 
end a sort of suicide both of body and soul. Granted; but if it be admitted’, oveable, following the person of the King, like Algar’s booth or Richardson's 


that due and wholesome exercise is necessary for keeping the “ mens sana 1D) show, with all the paraphernalia of a Court of Justice. ‘There is no doubt that 
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corpore seco” there is almost as great cu!pability in neglecting the means ofl the Common Pieas had a vanto carry the barristers’ bench, the judge’s easy 


good, as in doing positive evil, in the case. Leaving, therefore, the cause o 
‘Temperance to those whv can defend it so ably as many have and will, we 
shall humbly endeavour to range ourselves under the bauner of Exercise. 


What is Exercise? This 1s « question more easily asked than properly an.) 


swered, although every one fancies that he understands it perfectly. It is not | 
bodily labour, in which the mind has no part ; if such were the case the poor 
breaker of stones on the sides of the highway, the labouring hod man who plies 
his weary task up end down the ladders, with bricks acd mortar, and many an 
other hard worker in matters neither requiring skill nor design, would have 
abundance of exercise. But look at its results. He returns home in the even- 
ing, his body nearly exhausied with his exertions, his mind weary with the dull 
monotony of his employment; he may find a portion of that natural delight 
which is inherent in every husband and parent, not altogether depraved, upon 
the sight of his wife and children ; but his first requirement is food, and his 
second is rest for his fatigued body and limbs ; he is glad to get to his humble 
place of repose, to prepare himself for the next day’s renewal of his exer- 
tions. 
It is not mental labour, in which the body has no part. Look at the pale 


face, the emaciated frame, the nervous temperament of the student who eager | 
ly pursues his intellectual sport or his earnest enquiry. To him the refreshing| 


breeze blows heedlessly ; to him the radiant sun-beams bring neither gladness 
nor assistance. The vapours of night and the midnight oil are the accompani- 
ments of his dearest joys, and in these he revels till the mental faculties can no 
longer bear their tension ; he becomes weary wishout being fatigued, a kind of 
intellectual collapsation ensues, but ready fora fresh inflation upon fresh heat 
being applied. Nor is the fire of imagination in the poet or the artist, however 
genial during its glow, to be considered under the hygeian term of Exercise. 


In the two classes we have corsidered, the exclusive labours of the body deaden 
the faculties of the mind, whilst the employment of the mind only is destrac- 
tive of the physical system. 

Neither is the con'inued labour of both body and mind exercise. The stead- 
fast attention of the latter to the operations of the former may be considered 
in the light of anxiety, and their joint effect is fatigue physically and weariness 
mentally. A two fuld evil with little to set on the opposite side unless in cases 
of ultimate successful perseverance, which is seldom a gain worthy of the cos’, 
and the ‘* wear and tear.” 

Lastly—though it is superfluous to add this—the entire cessation of all la. 
bour, bodily or mental, is not exercise. In all cases in which it is, not amply 
repose, it is indolence ; a vice which, apparently inactive, is the nurse of many 


chair, and the rostrum for the witnesses, from place to place ; but when it be- 
lcame fixed, it made it worth the while of respectable people to study the law, 
which was not the case when the legal profession was nothing but a strolling 
company. 

To those who take up the study of the law for the mere fun of the thing, we 
say with Sir John Fortescue, “ It will not,’’ &c. &c., down to “ other improve- 
ments.” 

OF THE NATURE OF LAWS IN GENERAL. 

The term Law, in its general sense, signifies a rule of human action, whether 
|animate or inanimate, rational or irrational ; and perhaps there is nothing moe 
inhuman or irrational than an action at law. We talk of the law of motion, as 
when one man springs towards another and knocks him down; or the law of 
gravitation, in obedience to which the person struck falls to the earth. 
| If we descend from animal to vegetable life, we shall find the latter acting in 
‘conformity with laws of its own. ‘The ordinary cabbage, from its first entering 
an appearance on the bed to its being finally taken in execution and thrust into 
the pot for boiling, is governed by the common law of nature. 
| Man, as we are all aware, is a creature endowed with reason and free will ; 
but when he goes to law as plaintiff, his reason seems to have deserted him ; 
while, if he stands in the position of defendant, it is generally against his free 
will ; and thus, that “ noblest of animals,” Man, is in a very ignoble predica- 
ment. 

Justinian has reduced the principles of law to three :—lIst, that we should 
os honestly ; 2dly, that we should hurt nobody; and 3dly, that we should 
give every one his due. ‘These principles have, however, been for some time 
obsolete in ordinary legal practice. It used to be considered that justice and 
human felicity were intimately connected, but the partnership seems to have 
been long ago dissolved ; though we cannot say at what particular period. 
‘That man should pursue his own true and substantial happiness, is said to be 
the foundation of ethics or natural law; but if any one plunges into artificial 
law with the view of “pursuing his own true and substantial happiness,” he 
‘will find himself greatly mistaken. 

| It is said that no human laws are of any validity if they are contrary to the 
law of nature ; but we do not mean to deny the validity of the Poor Law, and 
jsome others we could mention. ‘The law of nature contributes to the general 
happiness of men ; but it is in the nature of law to contribute only to the happi- 
iness of the attorney. 

‘Natural law is much easicr of comprehension than human law ; for eve 
man has within his own breast a forum conscientia, or court of conscience, tell- 
ing him what is right and what is wrong. ‘The judgments of that conscience 
| are infallible, and its decrees are never silent; for it is without an usher— 
which in this case means a husher=to preserve silence. 
| The law of nations is a peculiar kind of law, and it is generally settled by re- 
course to powder and shot, so that the law of nations is inthe long ran much 
ithe same thing as the common law. 

But we now come to the municipal or civil law, which is the subject of the 
|present chapter, though we have not yet said a word regarding it. Municipal 
law is defined to be “ arule of civil conduct, prescribed by the supreme power 


others both energetic and mischievous toa fatal degree. 

But thus far we have only declared what Exercise is not ; we have given its 
negative description ; it remains yet to define it positively, to illustrate its pro- 
perties, and to enter into a sort of comparison between some of its most pro- 
minent varieties and modifications. And here again we must premise that our 
object does not propose considerations of the mental or the intellectual facul- 
ties, but physical and personal exercises, such as shall best conduce to the 


health and strength of the body, and, as the body and the mind generally act | 


in harmony with each other, thus conducing to the preservation of the best 
qualities of both. 

Physical exercise then consists of a sufficient employment of the muscular 
system to keep its faculties in play and action without laborious and painfuy 
effort ; accompanied with sensations of delight and gratification to the mind, 
produced by the course of action then in progress. It is precisely this combi - 
nation of physical and mental exertion which produces this most healthy effect 
on the entire system, and the different species of exercise are more or less per- 
fect according to their approximation to this standard. Not that we would have 
mankind to weary themselves and lose opportunities for exetcise whilst they 
are devising means of procuring the best, but contenting themselves with the 


jin a state, commanding what is right, and prohibiting what is wrong.” Such 
\was the definition of Puffendorf—whose name is probably a corruption of Puf- 
ing off, for be puffs off the law most outrageously whenever he can find an op- 
portunity of doing so. 

It is called a “rule” to distinguish it from an agreement, for a role must 
be complied with “ willy nilly,” according to Bacon, or “ will ye nill ye,” ac- 
cording to Coke. 

It is a rule of * civil conduct,” because the municipal law insists on eivil con- 
duct, particularly from omnibus cads and cabmen. 

It is * prescribed” because one is bound to take it, and a very disagreeable 
pill it sometimes is to swallow. It is one of the beautiful provisions of the Eng- 
lish law, that not knowing it forms no excuse for not obeying it. It is an inge- 
nious fiction of British policy that every person in the kingdom purchases every 
act of Parliament, and carefully reads it through; therefore, there can be no 
possible excuse fur being ignorant of the laws that are made every session. 

It is reported of Caligula that he caused the laws of Kome to be written in 
small characters, and stuck up so high that the citizens could not read them, 
though perhaps the higher classes, who, it is presumed, could afford to pur- 
_— opera-glasses, were enabled to make themselves acquainted with the 

icts. 

~Municipal law is a rule ibed by the “‘ supreme power in the state,” and 
this a. to the question of the origin of government. Some writers think 
that society, in its original state, chose the tallest man amongst them as king. 
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If this had been the case, Carus Wilson might have disputed 
throne with Mr. Charles Freeman, the American giant. 


extraordinary theory. 

‘There are three forms of government—a democracy, where the mass take 
such liberties in the lump, that there is no liberty left for allotment ; among 
private individuals, an aristocracy, which we need not particularly describe ; or 


a monarchy, where one individual is absolute within a certain space, like the) 


square-keeper of a square, which is fortunately the only specimen of pure des- 
potism that this free couutry possesses. 

Cicero thought a mixture of these three the best ; but Tacitus, who had bet- 
ter have been on this occasion Tacitus indeed—and held his tongue—declared 
the idea to be a visionary whim ; for he seems to have imagined that the oil of 
aristscracy, and the vinegar of democracy, never could have coalesced. Ta- 
citus, however, was out, and, fortunately for us, the British constitution presents 
the mixture in its complete form, and we trust will long continue what it is,— 
4 real blessing to mothers,’’ fathers, daughters, sons, and wives of Great 

ritain. 

The House of Commons embodies the principle of goodness and purity, as a 
reference to the various election compromises and bribery cases will manifest. 
The House of Lords embraces the grand element of wisdom, as the speeches of 
Earl Coventry and other noblemen will at once prove, while the monarchy is 
the type of strength, as the fact of the throne being filled by a young woman of 
twenty-four abundantly testifies. Here, then, inthe British constitution is con- 
centrated the cream of everything that it is good, wise, and powerful. Woe 
to the revolutionary hand that shafl attempt to skim it ! 

We now come to analyse a law. In the first place, it is declaratory ; in the 
second, it is directory ; in the third, it is remedial, and in the fourth, it is vindi- 
catory. ‘The declaratory says so and so is wrong, and the directory immediate- 
ly says it shall not be done, but it sometimes contrives to say so in such very 
civil and mysterious terms as to leave people in doubt whether they may do a 
thing or may not, until they find all of a sudden they are put in possession of 
its true meaning, and punished for not having been able to understand it. 

[t is remedial, for it gives a remedy. ‘Thus, if you are deprived of yourright, 
you have the remedy of a law-suit, which is a great luxury no doubt, though ra- 
ther an expensive oue. 

It is also vindicatory, for it attaches a penalty—and such is the majesty of 
law, that, whether right or wrong, he is sure to have to bear a portion of the 
penalty who presumes in any way to meddle with it. 

Offences are either mala in se or mala prohibita ; but the mala prohilita dil- 
fer very materially from the mata in se, of which many instances could be given. 
Piracy is decidedly a malum in se(a), but a malum prohibitum is that which is 
only made criminal by the law. For example, it was attempted to make bak- 
ing on Sunday a malum prohibitum, so that a good dinner would in fact have 
been a bonum prohibitum if the anti-boking-on-Sunday party had succeeded. 
= The rules for interpreting English Law are exceedingly arbitrary. Words 
are to be taken in their popular sense without regard to grammar, which is 
thought to have been always beneath the wisdom of Parliament. Grotius 
thought that the penalty on crime was a sort of tax on Sin, which might be de- 
fined without regard to Sin-tax. Puffendorf tells us that the law forbidding a 
layman to lay hands on a priest, (observe the pun, “a layman to day hands,”’) 
applied also to those who would hurt a priest with a weapon, or in other words, 
* Jay into him.” 

If words are still dubious after the lawyers are called in (and they have a 
knack of making matters more dubious than before,) it is usual to refer to the 
context ; but this is, in many cases, only to get out of the frying pan into the 
fire. 

Next, as to the subject-matter. ‘The words are always supposed—though it 
requires a tolerable latitude in the way of supposition—to have reference to the 
subject-matter. Thus, a law of Edward ite forbids all ecclesiastical persons 
to purchase provisions at Rome, which would seem to interdict clergymen from 
buying anything toeat within the holy city. It seems, however, that this only 
has reference to the purchase of “bulls” from the Pope ; though it is not un- 
lawful to procure portions of “ bulls,” such as rump-steaks or sirloins of beet, 
from the papal butchers. 

Next, as to the effect and consequence of words, if literally understood. “ It 
has been held,’’ says Putfendorf, * after a long debate,” that when the words 
amount to utter nonsense, they are not to be in all cases strictly followed. Thus, 
the Bolognian law enacting that punishment should be inflicted on any one who 
drew blood in the streets, was at last held (after several medical men had been 
put to death) not to extend to surgeons who should bleed a man taken in the 
strects with a fainting fit. But, lastly, the reason and spirit of the law must be 
looked at (when there happens tobe any.) The following case, put by Cicero, 
is so nice, that we throw it into metre :— . 


A law there was, that in a water-trip 

Those who should in a storm forsake a ship 
All property should in the vessel lose. 

It happen’d in a tempest all on board 

Excepting one, who was by sickness floor’d, 
To leave the ship their utmost power did use. 

The invalid, who could not get away, 

Was with the wreck of course compell’d to stay, 
And with it he was into harbour wash’d. 

The benefit of law he then did claim, 

But when to sift the point the lawyers came, 
His claim with great propriety was quash’d. 


the Englisb| 
Perhaps the expres-, 
sion in the national anthem, ** Long may he reign,” has given rise to this very), 


The difficulty of saying what is the meaning of law led to the establishment 
of a perfectly distinct branch of jurisprudence, called equity. According to! 
Grotius, equity, non exacte definit, arbitrio boni ruri permittet.”” Among} 
other boni ruri, to whose arbitrivm equity has left matters, are Lords Thur-) 
low and Eldon ; the latter of whom was so exceedingly modest as to his judg-| 
ments that he postponed them as long as he could, aud even when he gave 
them, such was his delicacy, that it was often quite impossible to understand 
and abide by them. It has, however, been said that law without equity is bet- 
ter than equity without law ; and therefore, though in law there is very often no 
equity, nevertheless there is no equity that has not sufficient law to make its 
name of equity a pleasant fiction. Punch. 


STATISTICS OF LARGE LIBRARIES, , 

Of the number of works which have been printed since the year 1450, there 
exist no sufficient data to enable us to form a certain estimate ; and, so far as 
we know, the Statistical Society have not yet grappled with the subject. The 
number of volumes claimed to be possessed by the twelve greatest libraries of 
Europe, is as follows :—The Bibliotheque du Roi, in Paris 650,000 ; Munich, 


‘500,000, of which one-fifth at the least are duplicates; Copenhagen, 400,000 ; 
St Petersburg, 400,000; Berlin, 320,000 ; Vienna,300,000 ; the British Museum, 
(270,000 ; Dresden, 250,000 ; the Bibliotheque de l’ Arsenal, in Paris, 200,000 ; 
the Bibliotheque de St Genevieve, in Paris, 200,000 ; the Brera library, in Milan, 
(200,000 ; Gottingen, 200,000. These are vague numbers, and, be it remem- 
lbered, not of works, but of volumes. We may assume with certainty that 
‘each of those libraries contains a proportion of its number, perhaps one-tenth, - 
‘which is not to be found in the other eleven ; and we may assume with equal 
certainity that a vast number of works do not exist in any of the twelve which 
jare to be found in the many libraries of Europe below the number of 200,000. 
If we take 2,500,000 of works or volumes, to express the number which have 
| been printed—and in our opinion this is far below the actual truth—we find 
‘that no library contains much more than a quarter of the books which have is- 
sued from the press during the four centuries in which the art of printing has 
flourished. As there is no published cataloguo of any one of those libraries 
\which at all represents its actual state, it is not surprising that such an estimate 
‘as we have made should be so vague as it is; but it does surprise us that the 
amounts of their numbers should also be, as they in fact are, nearly as vague. 
|Whatever difficulty there may be in ascertaining the literary, one would suppose 
‘it to be a comparatively easy task to ascertain, with some degree of accuracy, 
‘the numerical amount of volumes—a purely mechanical process. But such 
‘is not the case ; and it is therefore very difficult to institute a positive compari- 
json between any two libraries. At all times, tens and hundreds have been 
‘spoken of familiarly. ‘To what is said of the 700,000 volumes in the Alexan- 
‘drian hbrary,founded by Ptolemy Philadelphus,we attach just so much faith as we 
do to the legend of the 11,000 virgins of Cologne. The Gottingen library hes 
‘been quoted repeatedly by the number of 300,000. We have now before us, 
im the writing of the librarian, Dr Benecke, that in 1835, though it had 300,000 
works, it had but 200,000 volumes the number which we have used in our state- 
ment. ‘The Bibliotheque du Rot, at Paris, professes to have 650,000 or 700,000 
volumes. Now, we have seen the rooms in the Rue Richelieu, from the 
ee fluor, where the books on vellum, the editrones principes and the incuna- 
hula of the typographic art, are secluded from the profase eyes of vulgar rea- 
jders, to the show-rooms on the first floor, where the public wander aud wonder, 
and the dismal garrets above, full of masses of unbound and uncatalogued 
books “ in dire confusion piled ;° we have also seen the British Moseum library, 
and its well-packed and well-ordered shelves, and we find it difficult to recon- 
‘cile the relative numbers given with the relative space of cach library, and to 
believe that oue is less than one-half of the other. Great allowance must be 
imade for nodes of enumeration. If every brochure and every phamphlet, and 
every volume of every novel, every German thesis, and every one of the 60,000 
[pamphlets on the Freuch Revolution alone, which the British Museum contains, 
were severally enumerated, as we suspect to be the case im France and else- 
where, the number would be, perhaps 400,000, an amount which, though large, 
‘is sill vastly inferior to 700,000. We have lately seen in the newspapers an 
amusing statement, which we believe to be nearly accurate that the printed 
books in the British Museum library occupy fen miles of shelf. We are not 
about to give here the mileage, nor the superticial, vor the cubic contents of the 
\European libraries ; for even if they were measured or squared, or cubed with 
tolerable accuracy, their relative length, or surface, or bulk, would be no criteria 
by which to judge of their relative value. Munich might well afford to part 
with its diposable 100,000 volumes, rejected even of America, for a portion of 
the collection of a private English gentleman, Mr. Grenville. Our purpose in 
mentioning these numerical details is, that our readers may be able to form 
iscme idea of what a catalogue of books on a large scale must really be. If 
the number of printed books and brochures in the British Museum be 400,000, 
the titles or entries would be at least 500,000. In the first volume of the new 


catalogue, we find about 1000 entries or titles under the single name of Aristotle. 
Quarterly Review. 


HANS IN LUCK. 


Hans had served his master seven years, and at last said to him, ‘ Master, 
my time is up, I should like to go home and see my mother ; so give me my wa- 
ges.” And the master said, ** You have been a faithful and good servant, so 
your pay shail be handsome.” ‘Then he gave him a piece of silver that was as 
big as his head. 

Hans took out his pocket-handkerchief, put the piece of silver into it, threw 
it over his shoulder, and jogged off homewards. As he went lozily on, dragging 
‘one foot after another, a man came in sight, trotting along gaily on a capital 
horse. ‘ Ah!’ said Hans aloud, ‘ what a fine thing it is to ville on horseback ; 
there he sits as if he was at home in a chair; he trips against no stones, spares 
his shoes, and gets on he hardly knows how.’’ ‘The horseman heard this, and 
said, * Well, Hans, why do you go on foot then?” ‘ Ah!” said he, “I have 
this load to carry; to be sure it is silver, but it is so heavy that I can’t hold up 
‘my head, and it hurts my shoulder sadly.” ‘‘ What do vou say to changing!’ 
said the horseman ; ‘1 will give you my horse, and you shall give me the sil- 
lver.” “With all my heart,” said Hans. But I tell you one thing, you'll 
{have a weary task to drag it along.”’ The horseman got off, took the silver, 
jhelped Hans up, gave him the bridle in his hand, and said, “* When you want 
ito go very fast, you must smack your lips loud, and ery ‘ Jip.’”’ 

Hans was delighted as he sat on the horse, and rode merrily on. After a 
‘time he thought he should go a little faster, so he smacked his lips, and cried 
' Jip.” Away went the horse at full gallop ; and before Hans knew what he 
was about, he was thrown off, and lay im a ditch by the road side ; and his horse 
would have run off, if a shepherd who was coming by driving a cow had not 
stopped it. Hans soon came to himself, and got upon his legs again; he was 
isadly vexed, and said to the shepherd, ** This riding is no joke when a man gets 
jon a beast like this, that stumbles and flings him off as if he would break his 
neck. However, In off now once for all ; I like your cow a great deal better ; 
one can walk along at one’s leisure behind her,and have milk, butter, and cheese, 
levery day into the bargain: What would I give to have acow!’ ‘ Well,” 
said the shepherd, “if you are so fond of her, | will change my cow for your 
lhorse.””  “* Done !” said Hans merrily. The shepherd jumped upon the horse, 
and away he rode. 

Hans drove off the cow quietly, and thought his bargain a very lucky ove. 
“If I have only a piece of bread (and I certainly shall be able to get that,) Ican, 
whenever I like, eat my butter and cheese with it ; and when I am thirsty I can 
milk my cow and drink the milk ; what can I wish for more!” When he came 
to an inn, he halted, ate up all his bread, and gave away his last penny for a glass 
of beer; and the heat grew greater as noon came on, till at last he found him- 
self ou a wide heath that would take him more than an hour to cross, and he be- 
gan to be so hot and parched, that his tongue clave to the roof of his mouth. “I 
‘can find a cure for this,” thought he ; “now I will milk my cow and quench my 
thirst ;’’ so he tied her to the stump of a tree, and held his leathern cap-to milk 
‘into, but not a drop was to be had, 
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While he was trying his luck, and managing the matter very clumsily, the un-| fails, upon fish !_ The chief food of the natives is dried deer-flesh, pemican 


easy beast gave him a kick on the head that knocked him down, and there he’ (which is pounded meat, inclosed in skins, and preserved by pouring melted fat 
lay a long me senseless. Luckily, a butcher soon came by, driving a pig in a! through it), and fish, generally fresh. At this stage of Mr Simpson's narrative 
wheelbarrow. ‘ What is the matter with you !” said the butcher, as he helped! we are presented with several traits of indian character, among which may be 
him up. Hans told him what had happened, and the batcher gave him a flask, | noticed their insatiable desire for ardent-spirits or * fire-water,” as they expres- 
saying, “ There, drink and refresh yourself; your cow will give you no milk ;||sively term it ; their improvidence and recklessness during seasons of plenty ; 
she is an old beast, good for nothing but the slaughter-house.” “ Alas, alas ‘”’) their passion for the chase, by which they will ewe | countless herds of deer 
said Hans, “ who would have thought it? if I kill her, what will she be good) and buffalo, leaving the carcases to bleach on the plains ; and their indomita- 
for ? I hate cow beef, it is not tender enough for me. If it were a pig now, one! |ble aversion to pursuits of a fixed and stationary nature. He also notices many 
could do something~ with it ; it would at any rate, make some sausages.””| of their manners and customs, with which our readers may become acquainted 
“ Well,” said the butcher, “ to please you, I'll change and give you the pig for /by consulting the recent work of Mr Catlin ; and dwells upon the many human 
the cow.” “ Heaven reward you for your kindness!” said Hans, as he gave endeavours of the Company to improve and better their condition. 

the butcher the cow, and took the pig off the wheelbarrow, and drove it off,’ By the 1st of June 1837, the expedition took its departure from Lake Atha- 
holding by the string that was tied to its leg. German Popular Stories. | basca ; the boats, which had been specially constructed for the purpose, were 
e | found to be in first-rate order ; the provisions and clothing were abundant ; and 


THE NORTH COAST OF |'the men, partly consisting of Scotch, half-breeds, and Indians, were in excel- 
DISCOVERIES ON TH . O lent spirits and condition for the fatigues before them. The downward naviga- 
AMERICA. ton of Slave River occupied nine days, and onthe 10th of June the boats en- 


The series of voyagers and travellers ending with Ross and Back had estab-||tered Great Slave Lake. The banks of the river were adorned with the 
lished that America did not trend in one unbroken coutinent to the North Pole, bright green of the poplar and willow; the islets and rocks were covered 
but, whatever islands might exist in that direction, that the mainland was for|by myriads of pelicans, swans, geese, and other waterfowl; and frequent 
the most part bounded by a coast line, which in aff likelihocd exterided contin-| encampments of Chipewysn Indians were passed, the inmates “ squatted like 
uously from the straits of Davis on the one hand, to those of Behring on the)) beavers on the muddy banks.” At the junction of the Salt River, a party 
other. Still, up to 1836, the perfect continuity of this coast was ascertained,)went on shore for salt, when a single mound on the plain furnished them 
and the map showed two blanks, the one between the 149th and 156th degrees||with thirty bags of the finest quality ; and the supply seemedto be in- 
of west longitude. To somplete the survey of these untrodden portions, if exhaustible. By ice and contrary winds, the expedition was denained in 
practicable, and sotoestablish the existence of a north-west passage, * was Great Slave Lake for ten or twelve days; but by the 25th, the boats were 
determined by the Hudson's Bay Company to fit out an expedition, which) dropping down the bright bosom of the Mackenzie, * the sun tinging the broad 
should proceed overland, and thereby be untrammetled by the hopeless task of lwaters and the wood-crowned cliffs with his golden hues.”’ Several of the 
navigating the frozen straits of the Arctic Ocean. ccordingly, in July 1836,' Company’s * forts” were touched at during the descent ; and after despatching 
orders were issued to Messrs Dease and Simpson, two of the Company’s offi- ja party to Bear Lake, there to prepare the winter quarters, the main body of the 
cers ; but they did not commence thei explorations till the following season. expedition passed onwards, and reached Fort Good Hope, the most northerly of 
‘The plan, as detailed in Mr. Simpsor's narrative, was as follows :—Tho party the establishments, on the 3d of July. A curious phenomenon was observed in 
were to winter at Fort Chipewyan, a trading establishment of the Company, |this region of the Mackenzie :—** Wood-coal was in a state of combustion for 
about 60 degrees north latitude, and 110 pe west longitude ; and in the’ several miles on both sides of the river, and these fires seemed to have spread 
summer of 1837, to proceed by boat down the Slave River, Great Slave Lake, |considerably since last described by Dr. Richardson (of Franklin's party). The 
and the Mackenzie River, to the Polar Ocean. Having reached the sea, they jets of smoke, issuing in many places from the perpendic ular faces of the clayey 
were to proceed westward to Cape North, and having thus traced the complete jclitls, presented a singular spectacle. The combustion had in many places 
coast line in the direction of Behring’s Straits, they were to retrace their course scotched the interstratified layers of unctuous earth, and turned their surface to 
and winter at Great Bear Lake. On the breaking up of the ice, in summer ja lively red colour.’ During the descent, they had held intercourse with par- 
1838, the party were to descend the Coppermine River, and then to proceed ties of Dog-rib, Hare, Mountain, and Loucheux Indians ; but they were now 
along the coast to the eastward ; and if they failed to complete the eastward |passing the Indian region, and entering upon that of the Esquimaux, who in- 
survey in one summer, they were to returnto their winter quarters, redescend) habit the whole maritime region of North America, from Greenland and Labra- 
the Coppermine River in summer °39, and push as far eastward in the direction! ‘dor on the west, to Behring’s Straits on the east. On the 9th of July the boats 
of Davis’ Straits as might be found praciicable. Such was the course marked //dropped down the western channel of the Mackenzie (for, like most great rivers, 


out for them by the Company ; we shall now follow them in its perilous ac- ‘it discharges itself into the sea by several mouths), and by afternoon, the Arctic 


complishment, as guided by the rapid but interesting narrative before us. 

Presuming that the reader is sufficiently acquainted with the character of the, 
Red River Settlement, in 50 north latitude, and 98 west longitude, we shall skip’ 
over Mr. Simpson's introductory chapter, merely remarking, that while he spent 
the autumn there in preparing himself for his perilous adventures, Mr. Dease! 
had gone before to Chipewyan with the men, provisions, boats, and other fit-) 
tings of the expedition. It was so late as the Ist December 1836 that Mr. 
Simpson set out on his winter journey for Chipewyan on Lake Athabasca—a 
distance of 1277 statute miles, through trackless forests, and over snow-cover-| 
ed plains and frozen lakes! The narative of this journey, which was accom-' 
plished in dog-sledges, is spirited and enlivening, and presents a vivid sketch) 
of these wintry regions. ere we have our adventurer joining in a wolf or buf-, 
falo huat on the plains, there careering over a frozen lake on his sledge ; here) 
making his ‘* Christmas couch on willow branches, rough, deed, but render-) 
ed smooth by health and exercise ;” there facing a temperature 46 degrees be- 
low zero—so cold, that his fingers were “ literally burned with the sextant while, 
taking the usual! observations.’’ This, however, is all endured without a mur-| 
mur, nay, with cheerfulness ; and we find the journey enlivened now by a dance) 
with the Indians, now by a chase after a herd of red-deer, by a rencounter with 
a pack of wolves, or by some of those incidents peculiar to the wilderness, which, 
throw at once their charms around every pain and peril. The features of the) 
country passed over are but slightly noticed by Mr. Simpson. Frozen rivers, ) 
lakes, swamps, plains, and forests, succeeded eech other—the forests of oak, 
and elm gradually giving place to pine, and these again to mere clumps and, 
coverts of popular, willow, and dwarf birches. What are called plains consist/ 
of a collection of hills and hollows, tossed together in a wild wave like form.) 
“ as if some ocean had been suddenly petrified while bearing its huge billows 
in a tumultuous swell.” According to Mr. Simpson, the basis of these plains 
consists of limestone, and where the surface was exposed, he found “ quanti-| 
ties of little shells strewed about in all directions,” indicating that at no distant, 
period these prairies have been swamps and lakes, analogous to those extensive, 
sheets of water which still overspread so much of Northern America. The ani-| 
mals met with during the journey were the red and moose-deer, the buffalo, | 
badger, otter, white hare, partridge, owl, and raven: while all the rivers and) 
lakes abounded in fish, which yield a constant supply of fresh and wholesome 
food, summer and winter. One the Ist of February 1837, Mr. Simpson reach- 
ed Chipewyan, precisely two months from the day on which he left Red River 
Settlement. 

The winter passed at Chipewyan (which, like other establishments belonging 
to the Company, is dignified by the name of * fort’’) presented nothing unusual ; 
and by the middle of April, the weather became mild and pleasant. “On the 
13th, there fell a copious shower of rain ; on the 17th, the first swans were seen 
on the south side of Lake Athabasca ; and on the 2Ist, several flocks of wild 
fowl flew past the establishment. In the woods, the cranberry and juniper 
disclosed thcir crimson and purple fruit, so long hidden beneath the snow ; the 
buds of the willow began to appear ; from bush and tree a tribe of little birds 
twittered and carolled in the glad sunshine ; the axes of the woodsmen resound- 
ed from the adjacent hills ; while the numerous Indian tents pitched on the 
rocks around the fort poured forth a swarm of youthful savages, who gambolled 
in the full activity of untutored nature.” May was spent in waiting for the en- 
tire breaking up of the ice, and in completing the outtit of the ctpalblion. And 
here we may observe, that the party were now on the verge of the true Arctic 
regions. At Chipewyan all attempts to raise farm produce had proved abortive ; 
but there were never-failing fisheries in Athabasca Lake. ‘The few horses and 
oxen required for hauling firewood to the place are maintained during the long 
winter of seven months* upon coarse grass out in the swamps, and when that 


* it may be necessary to Notice, for the information of some of our readers, that the 
winter in these regions generally sets ia about the beginning of October, and that by No~ 
vember, the fields, rivers, and lakes, are enveloped in one universal covering of snow and 

ice. This state of things generally continues till the following May, when summer ad- 


‘|Ocean was greeted by the cheers of the gallant party. 


By this time the summer was at its height ; there was now no night ; The 
the m>mcter stood at 78 degrees ; and under such favourable circumstances, the 
expedition made rapid way westwards to the object of their first summer's ex- 
ploration. On the 23d of July they reached the Return Reef of Franklin, after 
an arduous navigation along the coast, sometimes threading their course through 
ice floes and islands, and not unfrequently cutting and shoving their way over 
these frozen barriers. Up to this point there were few things worthy of special 
observation. ‘The water was shallow, and subject toa small irregular tide, 
which rose from nine to twelve inches, the flow setting in from the westwards. 
Incredible numbers of seals thronged the waters of every bay and creek ; 
and in the sheltered recesses, encampments of Esquimaux plied their summer's 
vocation as huntsmen and fishers. A good deal of intercourse was held with 
these “ lords of the Arctic Ocean ; "’ but the impression made by their visits 
was by no means in their favour. They are represented as amore timid and 
cunning race than the Indians ; treacherous, and extremely given to pilfering, 
which they did in the most barefaced manner, generally laughing heartily when 
they were detected in the theft. ‘They are expert fishermen, and when seated 
in their skin canoes, and armed with their spears, they hold undisputed sway 
over the waters. ‘They are described as tall, and of fair complexion ; are gen- 
erally miserably poor, and live in astate of unenviable filth and freedom. 
dog and the rein- jeer are their only domestic animals, and sometimes a tame 
seal was seen playing in the water around their tents. ‘Taking their whole ap- 
pearance and manners into account, Mr. Simpson is inclined to accept the 
prevalent theory that the Esquimauxare the descendants of the sea-roving 
Scandinavian, while the Indians are those of the Nomadic Tartar—two of the 
most dissimilar and widely-separate races of the ancient workd. 

On the 24th of July the expedition left Return Reef, and were now beati 
along a coast hitherto unvisited by Eurepean adventure. The same sort o 
difficult navigation was pursued, now rendered still more laborious by the fogs 
which began to prevail, and by the extreme shallowness of the bays, which va- 
ried irregularly from one to three fathoms water. By and by the ice, which 
had hitherto been detached from the mainland by the influence of summer, be- 
gan to advance upon the shore, and by the end of July, presented such a formi- 
dable barrier, that, in 155 degrees west longitude, it was found impossible to 
proceed farther m the boats. In the “ sort of progress,” says Mr. Sumpson,“‘to 
which we so frequently had recourse, it must be understood that, except the 
bowman or steersman, all the crew were out upon the ice with poles, pushing 
aside and fending off the successive fragments. The advance thus effected 
was always slow, painful, and precarious ; and we considered ourselves particu- 
larly fortunate whenever we found a natural channel through the ice wide eno 
to admit our little boats. These narrow channels were generally very crooked ; 
and when carrying sail, it required the utmost tact on the part of the steers- 
man, aided by the look-out in the bows, and men on either side standing ready 
with poles, to avoid the innumerable floating rocks—if I may use the expres- 
sion—that endangered the intricate navigation.’’ The ardent spirit of our ad- 
venturer, however, was not to be baulked by these impediments ; and leavi 
the boats with Mr. Dease at this point, which was appropriately design 
“ Boat Extreme,” he advanced with a party of five to the westward—accou- 
tred in true Esquimaux fashion, with seal-skin boots, blankets, guns, ammuni- 
tion, and a light oomzak or canvass canoe. 

In this style Mr. Simpson and bis adventurous little party moved forward on 
the Ist of August ; here, crossing inlets and river-mouths in their portable ca- 
noe, there trudging along the beach ; and anon ‘“ our oomiak was turned to wind- 
ward, and, propped up with the paddies, formed a good shelter; and under it 
vances with extraordinary rapidity, and continues from four to five months, clothing the 
pi-ins and forests with a brijiiant but brief verdare. During a short time in summer the 


sun never siaks below the horizon, just as in mid-winter he never appears above it. By 
jpearing these facts in mind, the reader will be better able to understand many of the al- 


iusions which occur in the subsequent portion of the paper. 
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we stowed ourselves snugly away for the night." Cape North, or Point Bur- as plain as a pikestaff. I think, however, that the best way will be to give you 


row, the limit of their journey, was reached on the 4th. 
reappearing a little before one in the morning, when the joyful sight met my | 
eyes. His early rays decked the clouds in splendour, as | poured forth my _ 
grateful orisons to the Father of Light. who had guided our steps securely | 
through every difficulty and ca We had now only to pass Elson Bay, | 
which is for the most part shallow. It was covered with a tough coating of 
oung ice, through which we broke a passage, and then forced our way amid a, 
sie pack, nearly half a mile broad, that rested upon the shore. On reaching 
it, and seeing the ocean spreading far and wide to the south-west, we unfurled, 
our flag, and, with three enthusiastic cheers, took possession of our discoveries 
in bis majesty’s name.” Thus was one half the great problem solved—the) 
problem which had foiled the spirit and enterprise of Briton for the last three 
centuries. From Mackenzie River, which falls into the Arctic Ocean, in west’ 
longitude 135, there is then one continuous line of coast, trending westwards to 
Behring’s Straits in the Pacific Ocean ; and with the establishment of this fact 
will ever be associated the name of Mr. ‘Thomas Simpson. 
Point Barrow is described as “a long low spot, composed of gravel and 
coarse sand, forced up by the pressure of the ice into numerous mounds, that,’ 
viewed from a distance, might be mistaken for gigantic boulders.”” At the spot 
where the party landed, it 1s only a quarter of a mile across, but is considerably} 
wider towards its termination, where it subsides into a reef, running for some} 
distance in an easterly direction, and partly covered by the sea. ‘he tide at 
Point Barrow set in from the westward (from the Pacific), rose to fourteen in-! 
ches, and was regular in its ebb and flow twice during the twenty-four hours. | 
Mr. Simpson’s remarks on the physical features of the coast between Mackenzie! 
River and Cape North are very curt and rapid ; but the following facts may be 
gleaned from his narrative. ‘lhe coast is generally low and uninteresting, the 
beach for the most part consisting of mud-banks, and faced by a border of shin- 
gle and gravel only at the points and headlands. Off shore, the water was ex-, 
tremely shallow, scarcely at any place exceeding three fathoms, and thus, dur- 
ing winter, it soon becomes frozen to the bottom, presenting an impenetrable 
barrier of ice, which is only broken up for a few miles seaward during the height} 
of summer. <A number of streams were discovered along the line of coast, and’ 
several extensive rivers, among which were the Garry and Colville—the latter! 
being in 151 west longitude, and of such dimensions, as to render the ocean 
quite fresh for three leagues seaward Several mountain chains were seen in) 
the distance ; but so far as the party had occasion to travel inland, they found! 
the country rather flat, and covered at that season with a very short grass and) 
moss, the favourite food of the reindeer. ‘There was nothing in the form of 
wood to be met with, except the dwarf willow, the roots of which, together with) 
drift-wood and sea-wrack, formed occasionally a scanty fire for our travellers. | 
The earth was found impenetrably frozen at the depth of four or five inches ; 
not a rock i situ, or even a boulder stone, was found, ull, in the neighbourhood| 
of Point Barrow, * an angular mass of dark coloured granite” made its ar-' 
gorens. From Mr Simpson's description of the shingle, which consisted ot! 
ragments of granite, gneiss, bluish-green slate, and red sandstone, it seems that) 
athe district is primitive, but of this we can only be assured by inland discovery. 
Of the natives Mr. Simpson says little, and that little not much in their fa | 
vour, Some small parties were hospitable enough, and were liberal with their 
nose-rubbing (their favourite mode of salutation), their fish, and occasionally 
fresh venison, steeped in seal oil. In general, they were keen to barter, ever! 
ready to pilfer, and on two occasions manifested symptoms of hostility when the} 
travellers were about to cmbark. ‘* My bowman,” says Mr. Simpson, “ was in) 
the act of shoving off, when the Esquimaux, nine in number, seized the canoe, 
with the intention of dragging it ashore. On my pointing my gun at them, 
they desisted ; but quick as thought, they snatched the:r bows and quivers, ex- 
pecting to take us by surprise. When, however, they saw our party ready for 
the combat, they lowered their tone of defiance ; and I remarked, with a smile. 
that, as sometimes happens in more civilised communities, the most blustering 
turbulent fellow was the first to show the white feather. The rascal’s coppe: 
physiognomy fairly blanched, and his trembling hand refused to lay ‘ the cloth) 
am shaft’ to the bowstring, as the otheis had done. When the threatened 
ray was blown over, I explained, as well as J could, that the visits and inten- 
tions of the whites were altogether friendly ; but we parted in mutual distrust.” 
With these exceptions, the natives were ogherwise easily managed, and readily 
7 with boots, skins, or canoes, for small articles of British manufacture.* 
. Simpson describes them as more athletic and powerful than the Eastern Es- 
quimaux, and as enjoying a greater degree of comfort ; both sexes dress alike, 
in seal-skin breeches, boots, and jackets ; many of them shave part of the head ;) 
all wear labrets (lip-ornaments) ; and not a few had their chins tatooed. They 
were all expert fishers, and were readily communicative as to their country and 
its peculiarities. 
On the 6th of August, Mr. Simpson’s party began to retrace their steps, and 
in a few days were again re-united to the main body of the expedition. The 
sun was now setting by 10°o’clock, p.m., the nights were getting longer and/ 
colder, and the waters beginning to be covered with young ice. ‘The flight of| 
the geese, swans, and other migratory birds, was now directed inland; and 
every symptom warned the expedition to winter quarters. Accordingly, they! 
bent their sails for the Mackenzie, and on the 17th of August, again entered its 
waters. The river had considerably abated since the beginning of summer, and 
portions of the high mud-bvanks of the Delta being undermined by the current,| 
were continually tumbling down, thus to be borne further seaward. The ascent) 
was almost exclusively performed by towing the light boats, at the rate of from! 
thirty to forty miles a-day. ‘The climate at this period in the valley of the go 
kenzie is dwelt upon with glowing colours by Mr. Simpson ; and certainly the 
cortrast between it and that of the Arctic shores, which he had recently left, 
fully justifies the description. The short summer of these regions was, how-| 
ever, rapidly closing ; and by the time the expedition had reached winter quar-. 
ters on the eastern extremity of Great Bear Lake, “a solitary Canada goose, | 
the very last straggler of the rear-guard, flew past to more southern regions.” | 
On the evening of the 23d of September they arrived at Fort Confidence—their| 
winter quarters—thus terminating the first season of their mission, in a manner) 
alike creditable to their own enterprise, and gratifying to those who feel an in-' 
terest in the progress of geographical discovery. 


EXTRACTS FROM A STAR-GAZER'S DIARY. 
Dear Puncn, Grub-cum-Guzzle, October 10. 
My worthy friends, Sir John Herschell and South, have been sorely puzzled, | 
this week and more, by the spots they discovered on the face of Jupiter. Now, 


I maintam, with all due submission to the astronomical knights, that the case is 


-  * On one occasion Mr. Simpson exchanged atin for a platter mide out of a mam- 
moth tusk! This relic of an earlier world was long, four 


“The sun was just an extract from my Diary on the subject :—} 


“Oct. 2. Thought I'd have a squint at Jupiter—observed him thro’ one of 
Doiland’s telescopes (190 power)—discovered a large spot in his centre. 

“Oct 3. Observed Jupiter again—discovered three fresh spots of a reddish 
colour on his disc. 

“Oct. 4. Jupiter is covered with spots, and his face is red as a turkey-cock’s. 
I begin to have a suspicion of the truth. 

“Oct. 5. It is as if suspected—there can be no doubt of it—I’ll_ pledge my 
diploma to the accuracy of my observations—Jupiter has got the—Meas es !”’ 
I remain, my dear Punch, yours till death, Joun Srump, M. D. 


Latest Intelligence. 


IRELAND. 
SUPPRESSION OF THE MONSTER MEETINGS—ARREST OF 
O'CONNELL AND THE LEADING AGITATORS. 

For the previous three weeks public attention, in Ireland, has been directed 
to the approaching ‘‘ monster meeting ’’ at Clontarf, which was announced to 
be held last Sanday week. The repealers were then to have put forth their 
utmost strength, and an a8semb!age was expected, within a mile of Dublin, 
more numerous and enthusiastic than any hitherto witnessed. Kesolutions of 
the most audacious and undisguised character were to be passed ; thousands of 
repealers from England were expected to add their voices to the shout of de- 
fiance to Saxon domination; troops of repeal cavalry were to march to the 
place of rendezvous in military array ; and the perpetual dictatorship of O’Con- 
nell was to be sanctioned by the acclamations of half a million of fighting men, 
determined to “do or die.” 

But the repealers reckoned without their host. ‘The military arrangements 
which had been some months in preparation having been complete, government 
determined on opening the campaign — the agitation. On the Wednes- 
day previous to the day appointed for the meeting, Earl de Grey had an inter- 
view with Sir Robert Peel in London; and immediately afterwards, instead of 
proceeding to Yorkshire, where he was expected to review a corps of yeomanry 
of which hs is Colonel, departed for Liverpool on his way to Dublin. The 
Earl of Cardigan and other officers also received orders to join their regiments 
in Ireland without delay. The Lord Lieutenant, accompanied by the Lord 
Chancellor, arrived in Dublin on Friday morning. In the afternoon they were 
in consultation for some hours with the law officers of the crown. On Saturday 
morning a privy council was held, which met in deliberation till half-past one. 
Shortly afterwards the following proclamation was issued :— 

‘BY THE LORD LIEUTENANT AND COUNCIL OF IRELAND, A PROCLAMATION. 

“De Grey,—Whereas it has been publicly announced that a meeting is te 
take place ator near Clontarf, on Sunday the 8th of October instant, for the 
alleged purpose of petitioning Parliament for a repeal of the Legislative Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland : 

“ And whereas advertisements and placards have been printed and exten- 
sively circulated, calling on those persons who propose to attend the said meet- 
ing on horseback to meet and form in procession, and to march to the said meet- 
ing in military order and array : 

** And whereas meetings of large numbers of persons have been already held 
in different parts of Ireland, under the like pretence, at several of which meet- 
ings language of a seditious and inflammatory nature has been addressed to 
the persons there assembled, calculated and intended to excite discontent and 
disaffection in the minds of her Majesty’s subjects. and to bring into hatred and 
ar the government and constitution of the country as by law esta- 
blished : 

‘And whereas at some of the said meetings such seditious and inflammatory 
language has been used by persons who have signified their intention of being 
present at and taking part in the said meeting so announced to be held at or 
near Clontarf : 

“ And whereas the said intended meeting is calculated to excite reasonable 
and well grounded apprehension that the motives and objects of the persons to 
be assembled thereat are not the fair legal exercise of constitutional ‘rights and 
privileges, but to bring into hatred and contempt the government and constitu- 
tion of the United Kingdom as by law established, and to accomplish alterations 
in the laws and constitution of the realm by intimidation and the demonstration 
of physical force : j 

* Now, we, the Lord Lieutenant, by and with the advice of her Majesty's 
Privy Council, being satisfied that the said intended meeting, so proposed to 
be held at or near Clontarf aforesaid, can caly tend to serve the ends of fac- 
tious and seditious persons, and to the violation of the public peace, do hereby 
strictly caution and forewarn all persons whatsoever, that they do abstain from 
attendance at the said meeting: and we do hereby give notice, that if, in de- 
fiance of this our proclamation, the said meeting shall take place, all persons at- 
tending the same shall be proceeded against according to law: and we do here- 
by order and enjoin all Magistrates and officers intrusted with the preservation 
of the public peace, and others whom it may concern, to be aiding and assisting 
in the execution of the law, in preventing the said meeting, and in the detec- 
tion and prosecution of those who, after this notice, shall offend in the respects 
aforesaid. 

“ Given at the Council Chamber in Dublin, this 7th day of October, 1843. 

“Epwarp R. Suepen, F. BuackBurne, Freperick Suaw, 
C. Donovenmore, E. Buakenry, T. B. C. Smrra. 

“GOD SAVE THE QUEEN.” 

In a short time after this proclamation appeared, a meeting of the Repeal 
Association was held. Mr. 0’Connell was loudly cheered. He spoke with 
marked calmness; stigmatised the measure of government as a ‘‘ base and im- 
becile step,” and submitted the following ‘* counter-proclamation,” which was 
adopted by the meeting, and ordered to be printed and circulated : 

Notice. — Whereas there has appeared under the signature of E. R. Sug- 
den, C. Donoughmore, Eliot, F. Blackburne, E. Blakeney, Fred. Shaw. T. B. 
C. Smith, a paper being, or purporting to be, a proclamation drawn up in very 


_ loose and inaccurate terms, and manifestly misrepresenting known facts, the ob- 


ject of which appears to be to prevent the public meeting intended to be held 
to-morrow, the 8th inst, at Clontarf, to petition Parliament for the Repeal of 
the baleful and destructive measure of the Legislative Union : 

** And whereas such proclamation has not appeared until late in the afternoon 
of this day, Saturday the 7th inst.; so that it is utterly impossible that the 
knowledge of its existence could be communicated in the usual official chan- 
nels, or by the post, in time to have its contents known to the persons intend- 
ing to meet at Clontarf for the purpose of petitioning as aforesaid ; whereby 
ill-disposed persons may haye an opportunity, under colour of said proclamation, 


t 
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ye” 


to provoke breaches of the ponies ot comunit violence on persons intending to’ 
proceed peacefully aud legally to suid intended meeting : 

* We, therefore, the Comunittee of the Loyal National Repeal Association, 
do most earnestly request and entreat, that all well disposed persons will. im- 
mediately on receiving this intimation, repair to their own a and not 
place themselves in peril of any collision, or of receiving any ill- 
whatsoever. 


* And we do further inform such persons, that, without yielding in anything, 


to the unfounded allegations in said alleged proclamation, we deem it prudent) 
and wise, and above all things humane, to declare the said meeting 1s aban- 
doned and is uot to be held. 

“ Signed, by erder, 

“ Saturday, 7ih October, 34 p.m., 1843." 

A number of persons volunteered to take their stand on the roads leading to 
the place of rendezvous, to warn off all who might arrive im iguorance ; and 
others were dispatched to the towns and villages around the metropolis, the 

lamation having only been issued about 24 hours before the time appointed 
the meeting. 

The most extensive military preparations were made on the Sunday. The 
guards at the usual posts m the city were doubled, and the remainder of the 
garrison (with the exception of a reserve at Aldbor House) were drawn up) 
at Clontarf. The infantry on the ground were commanded by Col. Fane, the 
cavalry by Lord Cardigan, and the artillery by Col: Gordon Higgins; the 
whole being under Sir bE. Blakeney, commander of the forces in Ireland. There 


Danier O'Connete. 


were also about 400 of the county constabulary, with 30 rounds of cartridge per) 


man, making in all an army 3,000 strong. The guns of the Pigeon vuse,, 
which was garrisoned by several companies of foot and artillery, were also: 
turned so as to sweep the road to Clontarf. 
occurred. Mr. O'Connell remained at home the whole day ; and Mr. Thomas 


Steele, O'Connell's Head Pacificator for Ireland,” rode about m car, 


corted by a number of “ gossouns,”” waving a green branch, and crying out, 
“ Home, home!" This was obeyed by the greater portion of the people as 
fast as they arrived, and soon after mightfall the neighbourhood resumed its 
wonted a rance. 


On the tollowing Monday the usual weekly meeting of the Repeal Assecia- 


tion was held at Calvert's Theatre, the Corn Exchange being too small for the 
purpose. After an address in a subdued tone from Mr. O Connell, the weekly 
rent was aunounced to be £1105, of which it was stated £600 had been col- 
lected that day. The resolutions wich were to have been proposed at Clon- 
tarf were submitted to aud adopted by the meeting. The two following are 
the most important. 

“ Resolved, That we, the clergy, geutry, freeholders, and other inhabitants 
of Finca, in public meeting assembled, declare and pronounce, in the presence 
of our country, before Europe and America, and m the sight of Heaven, that no 
power on earth ought of mght to make laws to bind this kingdom, save the 
Queen, Lords, and Commons of Ireland: and here, standing on the ever-me- 
morable battle-tield of Cloutarf, the Marathou of Ireland, we solemnly pledge 


ourselves to use every constitutional exertion to free this, our native land, from! | 


the tyranny of deing legislated for by others than her own mbabitants. 
“ Racieed. That forty-iour years of devoted aud successful labour in the 


cause of his country, have justly earned for O'Connell, the Liberator of Ireland, 


the unbounded @onfidence of the Insh people: and that we, relying upon his 
supreme wisdom, discretion, patriotism, and undaunted firmness, hereby pledge 
ourselves, individually aud collectively, to follow his guidance, under a and 
every circumstance that may arise ; and, come weal come woe, uever to desert 
the constitutional standard of repeal which he bas raised.”’ 

After the meeting a dmuer was held at the Rotunda, at which 1400 persons 
were present. Mr O'Connell, wearmg lis robes as Lord Mayor of Dub- 
lin, took the chair. He was supported by several other members of the corpo- 
ration, also wearing their robes of uflice. There was nothing remarkable in the 
speeches delivered on the occasion. 

An extraordinary meetmy of the Repeal Association was held on the follow- 
ing Wednesday. A committee was appomted to draw up an address to the 
people, with reference to the preseut crisis; and it was ordered that a corres- 
a should be opeued with the Rowan Catholic clergy, with a view to the 

ing of simultaneous meetimgs throughout Ireland, to petition the Queen to 
dismiss her present nuinisters. The address to the people has since been pub- 
lished. It exhorts them to be peaceable, and promises “ the certain and not 
remote restoration of the Irish Parliament.” : 

On the Friday evening following a second edition of the Dublin Evening 
Mail announeed that formations had that day been sworn agamst Mr. O’Con- 
nell and others before Mr. Justice Burton, and that the parties would be arrest- 
ed next day. 


The information of the Maz proved’correct. Mr. Kemmis, the crown so-|| 


licitor, waited on Mr. O'Conuell on the followmg morning (Saturday last), at 
half-past nine, when the hon. gentleman was arrested pre forma. Mr. 
then handed him the following note : 
“* Kildare-street, 14th October, 1843. 
“ Sin—l beg to inform you that I have been directed to take proceedings 


inst you on a charge of conspiracy and other misdemeanours ; and I am) 


tales to inform you that informations have been sworn against you touching’ 
the same, before Mr. Justice Burton. 

“May I, therefore, request you will let ine know when it will be your con-. 
venience to attend and enter mto recoguizances to appear in the Court off 
Queen’s Bench on the first day of next termi, to answer such changes as may be! 
then preferred against you by her Majesty's Attorney-General '—I have the! 
honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

*“W. Kemmis, Crown Solicitor.” 


Mr. O'Connell, on reading the letter, expressed himself greatly obliged to 
Mr. Keunnis for his courtesy, and stated his willingness and that of his son, 
Mr. John O°Counell, M. P. (against whom similar proceedings had been insti-| 
tuted), to give bail in the course of the day. Accordingly, at three o'clock in! 
the afternoon, Mr Daniel O'Counell, accompanied by his two sous, Messrs. 


John and Daniel O’Connell, jun., together with Mr. Cornelius O° Loughlin and 


Mr. Jeremiah Dume, town councillors of Dublin, who were to bo his sureties, 


treatment, 


No riot or disturbance, however, | 


Kemuus'! | 


the Rev. Messrs. Tyrrel! and Tierney, Roman Catholic clergymen, and Mr. 
‘Ray, secretary to the Repeal Association. The major of the sureties in these 
cases are meinbers of the Dublin corporation, the Lord Mayor Elect being among 
ithe number, thus identifying that body with the course hitherto pannel by the 
sleaders of the agitation. 

h Immediately after Mr. O'Connell had given bail, he published the following 
} etter ; 

THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 

| “ Merrion-square, 14th Oct., 1843. 

“ Beloved Fellow-Countryimen—I announce to you that which you will hear 
from other quarters—namely, that | have given this day bail to answer to a 
— of ‘couspiracy and othe: misdemeanours,’ the first day of next term. 
I wake this announcement, in order to conjure the people, one and all, to ob- 
jserve the strictest and most perfect tranquillity. Any attempt to disturb the 
public peace may be most disastrous—certainly would be criminal and mischie- 
vous. 
| “Attend, then, beloved countrymen, to me. 

* Be not tempted by anybody to break the peace, to violate the law, or to be 
guilty of any tumult or disturbance. The slightest crime against order or the 
‘public peace may ruin our beautiful and, otherwise, triumphant cause. 

| “Jf you will, during this crisis, follow my advice, and act as I entreat you to 
de, patiently, quietly, legally, 1 thiuk I can pledge myself to you that the pe- 
1 oj 1s not distant when our revered Sovereign will open the irish Parliament 
m College- green. 

“ Every attempt of our enemies to disturb the progress of the repeal hitherto 
has had a direct contrary eflect. This attempt will also fail, unless it be assist- 
jed by any unsconduct on the part of the people. 

“ Be tranquil, then, and we shall be triumphant !—I have the honour to be, 
iyour ever faithful servant, Daniet 
The numerous aud varied charges against the accused may be gathered from 
\a perusal of the following warrant, under which the whole of them were arrested 
jand held to bail : . 

To 

“ Ireland to wit. —--Whereas, of in the City of Dublin, Esq., 
‘hath been —— upon cath before me, the Honourable Charles Burton, ove of 
wer Majesty's Justices of the Court of Queen's Beuch in Ireland, for that he did 
‘unlawfully and seditwusly conspire,with certain other persons,unlawfully to excite 
‘discontent and disaffection in the minds of her Majesty's subjects, and to excite 
‘her Majesty's subjects to hatred and contempt of the government and constitu- 
tien of the realm, as by law established, a to unlawful and seditious oppos- 
tion and resistance to such government and constitution, and to induce and pro- 
cureadivers large nuinbers of persons to assemble and meet together, in order 
'by intimidation and the demonstration of physical force, to procure changes to 
ibe made in the constitution of the realm, as by law established, and to excite 
yealousies and hatred between different classes of her Majesty's subjects, and to 
excite discontent and disaffection amongst, and to seduce from their alleg.ance, 
idivers of her Majesty's subjects, and, amongst others, her Mayesty’s subjects 


‘serving i the army and navy, and to disturb and prejudice divers of her Ma- 
yesty’s subjects in the peaceful enjoyment of their rights and properties, and to 
bring ute contempt and disrepute the legal tribunals of the country, and to di- 
‘minis the confidence of her Majesty's subjects in the same, and to assume and 
jusurp the prerogative of the Crown in the establishment of courts for the ad- 
ininistration of the law, and to forward the said several objects by various sedi- 
‘tious speeches and seditious libels? and also, by contributing amongst them- 
seives, and by soliciting and obtaining, as well from different parts of the United 
Kingdom, as from foreign countries, divers large sums of money to promote and 
jeffectuate such objects ; and also, for having on different days and times un- 
lawfully and seditiously met and assembled with divers other evil disposed per- 
jsons fer seditious and unlawful purposes; and also that he excited divers other 
preg to meet and assemble themselves together on ditlerent days and times 
itor the ike seditious and unlawtul purposes , and also, that he seditiously pub- 
‘shed divers malicious and seditious libels of and concernmg the government 
aud constitution of the realm as by law established, and all such other matters 
jas shall be alleged against the said by her Mujesty’s Attorney-General. 
| These are, therefore, in her Majesty’s name, to command you, and every of 
\you, forthwith, to apprehend and bing before me, or some other of the justices 
of the said Court of Queen's Beach, the body of the said that he may an- 
swer said charge, and be further dealt with according to law. 

** Given under my hand and seal this day of October, 1843."" —— (Seal) 

No less than twelve counsel were immediately retained for Messrs. Daniel 
and John O'Connell, among whom are Messrs. Pigot and Moore, late attorney - 
jgeneral and solicitor-general for Ireland, and five other Queen's counsel. 
It the defendants are so advised, they can traverse in prox. from the next 
‘term, there not bemg 21 days between the period of their giving bail and the 
sitting of the Queen's Bench. Should such a course be adopted, the trials 
will not take place for some months. 
|. There was very little excitement throughout the day among the citizens of 
Dublin, and long before midnight nothing indicated that any thmg unusual had 
taken place during the day. 
On the following Sunday there was no appearance of excitement whatever. 
On Monday the Repeal Association held their usual weekly meeting. The 
‘tone of Mr. O'Connell was more subdued than ever, and from the followimg ex- 
‘tract from his address, it would really appear as though he contemplated aban- 
‘doning the repeal agitation, aud commeucing a new one in fayour of a federal 
‘union. He said; 
“ In the corporation debate on repeal, he had declared his wilimgness to ac- 
cept a federal parliament, and instanced Canada, where such a parliament had 
‘done much good. Since then many persous had joined that association, who 
jwent no further than a federal! union, and he had lately received a letter from a 
pene of high distinction in England on the subject, in which his (Mr. 
jO’Conuell’s) attention was directed to two points, concerning which the writer 
‘believed it to be of the greatest muportance that the peuple of England should 
have correct mfurmation before they would jom generally or extensively with 
that association—(hear.) The first point was, that it should be shown to the 
people of England that Irishmen, in secking for the restoration of a parliament 


attended at Judge Burton’s residence. A few minutes after three, Mr. Kem; to their country, strove only to procure for themselves the nauagement of their 


mis and other law officers of the crown having arrived, both parties were shown’ 


lown local and internal affairs, leaving matters of national uportance to both 


into his lordship’s study, when Messrs. Danie! aud John O’Connell enteyed into! |countries, to be legislated upon by representatives irom both couniries in the 


Tecognizances, themselves in £1000 each, and their sureties, Messrs. O’ Lough- 
hu and Dunne, in £500 each for each of the accused, to appear in court on the 
first-day of term (November 2. ) 

The following emen bave also entered into siunilar izances, them- 
selves in £500 ‘euch, and two sureties in £250 each; Mr. Steele, 
“ O’Cotinell's Head Pacificetor for Ireland ;* Mr. Duffy, editor of the Nation ; 
Mr. Barret; editor of the Pilot ; Dr. Gray, editor of the Freeman’s Journal ; 


imperial legislature. The next point was, that Englishmen should be satisfied 
that as they co-vperated with Irishmen, so Irishuieu should assist Englishmen 
‘in their struggle to obtain a full, fair, aud free representationa—(hear, hear, bea.) 
‘He (Mr. O'Connell) would put them in the spirit in which they were fur- 
|ward, and he told that gentleman that, if a sufficient number of the Enghsh 
‘people came forward, there would be uo difficulty in arranging repeal on the 


‘plan mentioned by him.” 
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The rent for the week was announced to be £1232. 
Nothing of importance has since ocenrred in Dublin, and but little excitement 
has been creaied in the provinces by the late measures of government. 


CHINA. 

Intelligence has been received from China by the Akbar steamer, which, hav- 
ing on board Capt. Malcolm, the bearer of important despatches, proceeded 
direct from Hong Kong by the way of Singapore, Point-de-galle, and Aden, to 
Suez without calling at any of the ports of Hindostan ‘The treaty concluded 
upon last year has been fully ratified by the Emperor, and a tariff of the most 
liberal and favourable character has been agreed upon bet ween the Chinese com- 
missioners and the British plenipotentiary. 

The treaty which the Emperor has ratified is most important, as placing the 
commerce of two powerful nations upon a settled and permanent basis. Large 
and important reductions are made in the shipping charges, 8s. 4d. per ton 
being substituted for a series of arbitrary imposts, which on a vessel of five or 
six hundred tons amounted to nearly £1000 s‘erling ; whereas now the charge 
will not be above one-tenth of that sam. (ireat reductions have also been 
made in the import duties upon British manufactures and productions. ‘The 
export duty on tea is fixed at about 8d. per lb., and that upon raw silk is 3 1-2 
per cent. A reduction in duty upon British imported woolens has taken place ; 
and that upon middle and superfinecloths has been reduced from twenty-five 
cents to six cents, or three pence per yard ; and that upon other articles, such 
as camlets and bombazetts, in about the same proportion. 

Proc.amation.—Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart.,G. B.. Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Plenipotentiary, &e. &c. in China, has the gratification to announce, for 
the general information and guidance of all subjects of her said Majesty, that 
he has concluded and sealed with the High Commissioner, appointed by His 
Imperial Majesty, the Emperor of China, to treat with him a commercial treaty, 
stipulated for in the definitive treaty of peace, signed at Nanking, on the 20th 
day of August, 1842, and the ratifications of which definitive treaty of peace 
have been lately exchanged under the signs manual and seals of Her Majesty 
the Queen of Creat Britain and Ireland, &e, and His Majesty the Emperor of 
China. 

Her Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, &c., now publishes the export and 
import tariff, and the regulations of trade, which have been, after the most 
searching scrutiny and examination, finally agreed upon ; and which tariff 
aud regulations of trade are to be promulgated in Chinese, simultaneously with 
this proclamation, accompanied by a proclamation on the part of the Imperial 
Commissioner, &c. 

Her Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, &c., trusts that the provisions of the 
commercial treaty will be found, in practice, mutually advantageous, benefi- 
cial and just, as regards the interest, the honour, and the future augmented 
prosperity of the governments of the two mighty contracting empires, and their 
subjects ; and his Excellency most solemnly and urgently calls upon all sub- 
jects of the British erown,. individually and collectively, by their allegiance to 
their Sovereign, by their duty to their country, by their own personal reputation, 
respect and good name, and by the integrity and honesty which is due from 
them as men, to the imperial rights of the Emperor of China, not only to strict- 
ly conform and act up to the said provisions of the commercial treaty, but to 
spurn, decry and make known to the world, any base, unprincipled, and traitor- 
ous overtures which they, or their agents or employees, may receive from, or 
which may be in any shape made to them by any subject of China, whether 
officially connected with the government or not, towards entering into any col- 
lusion or scheme for the purpose of evading, or acting in contravention to, the 
said provisions of the commercial treaty. 

Her Britannic Majesty's Plenipotentiary, &c., will not allow himself to an- 
ticipaté or suppose that the appeal whichhe now makes to allher Majesty's 
subjects will be unheeded or overlooked, by even a single individual; but at 
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the same time, it is his duty, in the responsible and unprecedented situation in| | 


which he has been placed by the course of events, to distinctly imtimate . that 
he is determined by every means at his disposal to see the provisions of the 
commercial treaty fulfilled by all who choose to engage in future in commerce 
with China, and that in any case where he may receive well grounded repre- 
sentations from her Majesty’s consuls, or from the Chinese authorities, that 
such provisions of the commercial treaty have been evaded, or have been at- 
tempted to be so, he will adopt the most strmgent and decided measures against 
the offending parties ; and, where his present powers may not fully authorize 
and sanction such measures as may seem to him fitting, he will respectfully 
trust that the Legislature of Great Britain will hold him indemnified for adopt- 
iug them, in an emergency directly compromising the national honour, dignity, 
and good faith in the estimation of the goyernment of China, and the eyes 
of other nations. 
God save the Queen. 

Dated at Government House, at Victoria, Hong Kong, this 22d day of July, 

1843. HENRY POTTINGER. 


GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATION. 

With reference to the preceding proclamation, &c. it is hereby notified, that 
the new system of trade will commence at Canton on the Ist day of the 17th 
month of the present Chinese year (the 27th July, 1843 ;) and that from that 
day the Hong merchants’ monopoly and Consoo charges will cease and termi- 
nate. 

The other four parts of Amoy, Fuchow-foo. Ningpo, and Shanghai, which, 
agreeable to the treaty of Nanking, are to be resorted to by British merchant 
vessels, cannot be declared to be open for that perpests until an imperial edict 
to that effect shall be received from the cabinet of Peking. ‘This edict is ex- 

ted to reach Canton early in the month of September, and immediate pub- 
ic notice will be given ofits arrival. In the interim measures will be taken for 
the appointment of consular officers, and their establishments, to the ports in 
question, in order that no unnecessary delay may take place in the commence- 
ment of trade at them ; and merchants may make their arrangements accord- 


ingly. 
"The following temporary appointments are made :— 

G. Tradescant Lay, Esq., to officiate as her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at 
Canton. 

Robert Thom, Esq., joint interpreter and translator, who is present stationed 
at Canton, as the medium of communication between her Majesty's Pienipoten- 
tiary, &c, &e., and the Imperial Commissioner and other high Chinese officers, 
will assist in the capacity of interpreter in the Copsular office. 

Messrs. Thomas ‘I’. Meadows, and William Meredith, to act as clerks and as- 
sistants in the Consul office. 

By order, G. A. Malcolm, Secretary of Legation. Dated at Government 
House, at Victoria, Hong Kong. ‘ 

22d day of July, 1843. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 
‘UNDER WHICH THE BRITISH TRADF IS TO BR CONDUCTED aT THR PoRTS 

OF CANTON, AMOY, PUCHOW, NINGPO, AND SIANQILAT. 

__ I. Pitots.—Whenever a British merchantman shall arrive off any of the five 
ports opened to trade, viz., Canton, Amoy, Fuchow, Ningpo, and Shanghai, pi- 
| ts shall be allowed to take her immediately into port ; and in like manner 
when such British ships shall have settled all legal rates and charges, and is 
labont to return home, pileis shall be immediately granted to take her to sea 
|without any stoppages or delay regarding the remuneration to be given those 
pilots that will be equitably settled by the British consul appointed to each par- 
ticular port, who will determine it with due reference to the distance gone over, 
the risks run, &c. 

I]. Custom-novse Gvarps.—The Chinese superintendent of customs, at 
each port, will adopt the means that he may judge most proper to prevent the 
revenue suffering by fraud or smuggling, whenever the eine shall have brought 
any British merechantman into port, the superintendent of customs will depute 
one or two trusty custom-house officers, whose duty it will be to watch against 
frauds on the revenue ; those will cither live in a boat or stay on board the En- 
glish ship, as may best suit theirconvemence. ‘Their food and expenses will be 
supplied them from day to day from the Custom-house, and they may not have 
any fee of their own whatever given to them by the commanders or consignee ; 
should they break this regulation they shall be punished proportionately to the 
amount exacted. 

Masrers or Sutps Reportine THEMSELVES ON ArRivat..— Whenever 
‘a British vessel shall have cast anchor at any one of the above mentioned ports, 
ithe captain will, within 24 hours after arrival, proceed to the British Consulate 
and report his ship's papers, bills of lading, manifests, &c., in the consul ; 
failing to do which he would subjcct himself to a penalty of 200 dollars. 

For presenting 4 false manifest the penalty wall be 500 dollars. 

For breaking bulk and commencing to discharge before due permission shall 
be obtained, the penalty will be 500 dollars, and confiscation of the goods so 
discharged. 

The Consul having taken possession of the ship’s papers, will immediately 
send a written communication to the superintendents of customs, specifying the 
register tonnage of the ship, and the particulars of the eargo she has on board, 
all of which being done in due form, permission will then be given to discharge 
jthe duties levied as provided for in the tariff. 

| IV. Commerciat sktwren Enetisn anp Curvest Mercuants. 
—It having been stipulated that English merehauts may trade with whatever 
‘native merchants they please, should any Chinese merchants fraudulently ab- 
'scond or incur debts which they are unable to discharge, the Chinese authori- 
\ies, on complaint being made thereof, will of course do their utmost to bring 
ithe offenders to justice ; it must, however, be distinctly understood that, if the 
\defaulter really cannot be found, or be dead, or bankrupt, and there be not where- 
lwith to pay, the English merchant may not appeal to the former custom of the 
Hong merchants, paying for one another, and can no longer expect their losses 
made good to them. 

V. ‘Tonnacz Dors.—Every English mezchantman on entering any one of 
the above-mentioned five ports shall pay tonnage dues at the rate of five mace 
\per register ton in full of all charges. The fees formerly levied on entry and 
departure, of every description are henceforth abolished. 

VI. Import anp Export Duties.—Goods whether imported to or exported 
from any one of the above-mentioned five ports, are henceforward to be taxed 
according to the tariffs as now fixed and agreed upon, and no farther sums are 
to be levied beyond those which are specified in the tariff. All duties incurred 
by an English merchant vessel, whether on goods imported or exported, or in 
the shape of tonnage dues, must first be paid up in full, which done, the Super- 
intendent of Customs will grant a port clearance, and this being shown to the 
oe Consul he will thereupon return the ship's papers and permit the vessel 
to depart. 
| VII. Exauination or Goons av Tur Custom Hovse.--Every English mer- 
chant having cargo to load or discharge must give due intimation thereof, and 
hand particulars of the same to the Consul, who will immediately dispatch a 
recognised linguist of his own establishment to communicate the particulars to 
the Superintendent of Customs that the goods may be examined and neither 
party subjected to loss. ‘The English merchant mast have a properly qualified 
person on the spot, to attend to his interest when his goods are being examined 
for duty ; otherwise, should there be complaints, these cannot be attended to. 
Regarding such goods as are subject by the tariff to an ad valorem duty, if the 
English merchant cannot agree with the Chinese officer in fixing a value, then 
each party shall call two or three merchants to look at the goods, and the highest 
prices at which any of these merchants would be willing to purchase shall be 
assumed as the value of the goods. ‘Io fix the tare upon any article, such as 
tea; if the English merchant cannot'agree with the custom-house officer, then 
each party shall choose so many chests, out of every 100, which being first 
weighed in gross shall afterwards be tared, and the average tare upon these 
shall be assumed as the tare upon the whole, and upon this principle shall the 
tariff be fixed upon all other goods in packages. if there should still be any 
disputed points which cannot be settled, the English merchant may appeal to 
the Consul, who will communicate the particulars of the case to the Superin- 
tendent of Customs, that it may be equitably arranged. But the appeal must 
be made on the same day, or it will not be regarded. While such points are 
still open the Superintendent of Customs will delay to insert the same in the 
books, thus affording an opportunity that the merits of the case may be tried and 
sifted. 

VIII. Manner or Pavine tHe Duties.—It is herein be‘ore provided, that 
every English vessel that enters any one of the five ports, shall pay all duties 
and tonnage dues before she be permitted to depart. The Supermtendent of 
Customs will select certain shroffs, or banking establishments, of known sta- 
bility, to whom he will give licences authorising them to receive duties from the 
English merchants on behalf of government, and the receipts of these shroffs 
for any money paid them shall be considered as a government voucher. In the 
paying of these duties, different kinds of foreign money may be made use of, 
but as foreign money is not of equal purity with Sycee silver, the English con- 
suls appointed to the different ports will, according to time, place, circum- 
stances, arrange with the Superintendent of Customs at each port, what coins 
may be taken in payment, and what per centage may be necessary to make them 
equal to standard or pure silver. 

IX. Weients anp Measvres.—Sets of balance-yards for the weighing of 
goods, of money weights, and of measures, in exact conformity to 
those hitherto in use at the Custom House of Canton, and duly stamped and 
sealed in proof thereof, will be kept in possession of the Superintendent of 
Customs, and also at the British consulate, at each of the five ports, and these 
shall be the standard by which all duties shall be pay regs all sums paid to 
government. In_case of any dispute arising between British merchants and the 
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Chinese officers of customs regarding the weights or measures of goods, re- 
ferences shall be made to these vtandards, and disputes decided accordingly. 
X. Liewters or Carco Boats.—Whenever an English merchant shall have 
to load or discharge cargo, he may hire whatever kind of lighter or cargo boat 
he pleases, and the sum to be paid for such boat can be settled between the par- 
ties themselves without the interference of government. The number of these 
boats shall not be limited, nor shall a monopoly of them be granted to any par- 
ties. If any smuggling take place in them, the offenders will of course be 
punished according to law. Should any of these boat people, while engaged in 
conveying gouds for Euglish werchants, fraudulently abscond with the property, 
the Chinese authorities will do their best to apprehend them ; but, at the same 


time, the English merchants must take every dus precaution for the safety of!) 


their goods. 

XI. Transsuirment or Goovs.—No Eughsh merchant ships may transship 
goods without special permission ; should any urgent case happen where trans- 
shipment is necessary, the circumstances must first be submitted to the Consul, 
who will give a certificate to that effect, and the Superintendent of Customs 


will then send a special officer to be present at the transshipment. If any one}! 


presumes to transship without such permission being asked tor and obtamed, the 
whole of the goods -o illicitly transshipped will be confiscated. 


steamer Orienta!, on the 10th of Sept. He had an audience with the Viceroy, 
and left on the same day for Suez, whence he was to proceed to Bombay in the 
monthly steamer, expecting there to meet the American squadron ready to re- 
jceive him and to convey him to China. 
| New Canapa Corn Bitt.—This much-debated measure came into opera 
ition on the 10th instant, and, under its provisions, 1s. a quarter on wheat, and 
about 74d. per barrel on flour, are to be the permanont duties on the wheat and 
four of Canada. There has been a moderate arrival of Canadian flour since 
the act came into operation, and very cunsiderable supplies are expected before 
i\Christmas. Liverpool Times. 
| Spain.—The affairs of Spam continue m a most deplorable state. One ini- 
itary resction after another—* treachery destroymg treason, and mutiny repay- 
aug the suborner.”’ ‘The conspirators who overthrew Espartero appear to be 
quarreling about the division of the spoils—and our opinion is that if the Regent 
‘were to return and piant his standard manfully, as did Napoleon when he es- 
‘caped from Elba, he would soon gather round hin all the chivalry of Spain. 
The “ Phare de Pyrenees” states that the most alarming reports had been 
circulated for some days at San Sebastian. ‘These rumours had gained such 
credit that the new Government had adopted extraordinary precautions in or- 
der to defeat any attempt at revolt. 


XIL. Susorvinare Consutar Orricers.—At any place selected for the an- 
chorage of the English merchant ships, there uay be appuomted a subordmate 
consular officer of approved conduct to exercise due control over the sea- 


meu and others. He must exert himself to prevent quarrels between the En-| 


glish seamen and natives, this beimg of the utmost importance. Should any-| 
thing of the kind unfortunately take place, he will m like manner do his best to! 


arrange it amicably. When sailors go on shore to walk, officers shall be re-|| 


quired to accompany them; and should disturbances take place, such officers) 


will be held responsible. The Chinese officers may not impede natives from) 


coming alongside the ships to sell clothes or other necessaries to the sailors liv- 
ing on board. 

Diseures serween Suasecrs anp a 
British subject has reason to complain of a Chinese, he must proceed to the 
consulate aud state his grievance. The Consul! will thereupon inquire into the, 


merits of the case, and do his utmost to arrange it amicably. In like manner 'f | 


a Chinese have reason to complain of a British subject, he shall no less hsten to 
lis complaint, and endeavour to settle it in a friendly manner. If an English 
merchant have occasion to address the Chinese authorities, he shal! send such 


address oe ¢ the Consul, who will see that the language is becoming, and if) 


otherwise will direct it to be — er will refuse to convey the address. If 
unfortunately any disputes take place of such a nature that the Consul cannot 
arrange them amicably, then he shall request the assistance of a Chinese officer 


that they may together examine into the merits of the case, and decide !t equit-| 


ably. Regardmg the puuishmeut of English criminals, the English Govern- 
went. will enact the laws necessary to attam that end, and the Consul will be 
empowered to put them in force ; and regarding the punishment of Chinese 


criminals, these will be tried aud punished by their own laws, in the way provi || 


ded for by the correspoudence which took place at Nanking after the concluding 
the peace. 

XIV. Berrish Government Ancuorine within Porrs. — 
An English goverument cruiser will anchor within each of the five ports, that 
the Consul may have the means of better restraming sailors and others, and 
preventing disturbances. But these government cruisers are not to be put upon 
the same footing as merchant vessels, for as they bring no merchandise and do 
not come to trad, they will of course pay neither dues nor charges. The resi- 
dent Consul will keep the Superintendent of Customs duly informed of the ar- 
rival and departure of such government cruisers that he may take his measures 


accordingly. 
XV. Ow rae Seeverry ve Given ror Britisy Mercnant Vessers. — 
It has hitherto been the custom, when an English vessel entered the of 


Canton, that a Chinese Hong merchant stood security for her, and all duties aud 
charges were paid through such security merchant. But these security mer- 
chants being wow done away with, it is understoud that the British Consul will! 
henceforth be security for all British merchant slips eutermg any ef the afore-| 
said Chinese ports. 


foreign | Summary. 


‘The quarterly account of the revenue bears out, upon the whole, the favour- 
able anticipations which the rapidly improving stave of trade had caused many 
to form concerning it. The net revenue of the year ending Oct. 10, 1843, ex- 
ceeds that of the previous year by no less a sum than £4,076,346 ; the former 
amounting to £49,346,273, the latter to £45,269,927. The increase on the 
quarter is about a million and a half. ‘There is a decrease in the Custours ; but 
on the. Excise, which is an unerring guage of the prosperity of the country, 
there is an increase on the corresponding quarter of £240,000. In the Stamps, 
Taxes, and Crown Lands Revenues there ts also a slight increase on the quar- 
ter; but a considereble falling off, both on the year and quarter, occurs in the 
Post-office department. ‘The principal cause of increase is the Income Tax, 
the year’s amouut exceeding five en cay sterling. Upon the whole the retwtn 
furnishes matter of congratulation, as adding another proof to those lately af- 
forded us of the wadeall revival of commerce, and consequent nuprovement in 
the well-being of the people. 

The disturbances in Wales are not yet wholly quelled, but a better feeling 
continues to manifest itself amoug the farmers. This is chiefly owing to the 
concessions made by the trustees of tolls and the lay unproprictors of tithes, a> 
well as to the altered tone and manner adopted towards the people by the ma- 
gistrates. ‘The government, too, is about to interfere in the matter. Friday 
night’s Gazette appoints a royal commission for iuquing into ‘the preseut state 
of the laws, as adainitered in South Wales, which regulate the turnpike roads ; 
and also iito the circumstances which have led to the recent acts of violence 
and outrage in certain districts of that country.”’ The special coumission al- 
ready announced, for the trial of such rivters a» have been appreheuded, will be 
opened at Carmarthen on the 25th inst. 

The appusnshing election for the city of London excites great interest. The 
nomination takes place to-morrow, aud the voting the day after. The official 
declaration of the poll will be made on Monday. Mr. Baring is the conserva- 
tive, and Mr. Pattison the liberal candidate ; but from the speeches and proceed- 
ings of both parties it would — that all other differences are merged in that 
of protection and free-trade. The Anti-Corn-Law boasts of 800 paid 
canvassers in the field for Mr. Pattison, the advecate of the latter ; while Mr 
Baring, the champion of protection, is supported by a host of the most wealthy 
werchants and bankers of the city, aud by the whole power of the government. 
Both parties seem confident of victory. 


Mr, Cushing, American Minister to China, arrived at Alexandria in the 


| The French Government received on Monday, Oct. 17th, the following tele- 
graphic dispatch 

© Perpienan, Oct. 15.—The fire between Barcelona and the forts continued 
onthe 12th and 13th. A report was current at Barcelonetta the day before 
yesterday that a popular counatttce had been appointed to watch the junta. 
| ‘Sanz was watting for remforcements at Gracia to attack the city. 
| “ Prim, the day before yesterday, suffered the women and children to quit 
Girona ; he was to attack the town to-day at the latest.” 
_ “ Bayonne, Oct. 15.—On the 10th the anniversary of the Queen's birthday 
was celebrated m Madrid. Her Majesty held a grand levee. 
| “ The Queen laid the first stone of the Palace of the Cortes, and reviewed the 
troops of the garrison. Her Majesty was everywhere received with enthu- 
slasm 

“ The city was illuminated 

* Nothing new at Saragossa on the 9th.” 
| Porrucat.—There has been a revolutionary attempt m Lisbon. It, how 
jever, proved a complete failure 
| Trary.—The accounts from Bologna, to the 24th Sept., are most contradic- 
jtury ; some say that the troubles were at an end; Cardinal Spinola had as- 
serted so much m a new netification, but the balance of assertions lic the other 
A letter from Rome states that a diligence had been attacked near that erty, 
iby a band of 150 men, armed with English muskets. It is also stated that the 
isaine band had attacked several posts of cavalry, and carried oif their arms and 
‘horses. 


Rerorren arremer to Assasstnate tue Porr.—aA letter from Rome, of 
ithe 27th ult., in the Gazette de France, says :—* A report has probably reach- 
ed you of an attempt to assassinate the Pope. The fact is, that a physician, 
iwho is a great revolutionist, but driven to desperation by want of money, went 
‘one day to the Palace, and, although he has a wooden leg, entered as nimbly as 
af it was his own house. Being mict, and asked who he wanted, he replied that 
‘he wished to speak to his Holiness on very urgent affairs. With much diffi- 
culty he was mmduced to withdraw. On reaching the court he fired a pistol, 
|without its being perceived that it was he who caused the explosion. ‘The next 
day he returned agai, and weut on until be met Cajitanino, the Pontiff’s valet, 
to whom he insisted on being immediately allowed to see the Pope on matters 
of high interest. His entrance was, however, again refused, and he went away, 
+ lhe was arrested on leaving the Palace. A loaded pistel was found upon 
‘him. 

| Grexce.—Letters from Athens, of the 19th Sept., say that the revolution 
thad not disturbed the tranquillity of the country. Colonel Callegri had been 
‘named commandant of the garrison of the capital ; and the National Guard had 
been organized at Athens, and Colonel Macryany named its commandant. The 
|\Reforme states that the King of Bavaria had applied to Austria for leave to in- 
terfere m the atfairs of Greece. 


Russia ano THe Circassians.—Letters from Tiflis of the 10th Sept,, contain 
rumours of the surprise and capture by the Circassians, of a Russian fortress in 
the Black Sea. 

The Russians are building a superb fortress on the frentiers of Turkey and 
Asia. It as situated on a hill that rises im the midst of an extensive plam, at 
the distance of half a league from the river Aspatchai. The barracks are sufli- 
cient to lodge an army of 50,000 men. 


Reseriion 1x Moroceo.—News from Tangier is to Uct Sth. The entire 
province of Zemor Cheig had risen in rebellion, the subjects in dispute being 
the payment of tribute, and the local administration of justice. ‘The insurgents 
jaad mustered together a considerable force, and set at utter defiance the local 
authorities. ‘Towards the end of the month of August, the Emperor collected 
4 numerous army at Mequinez, about 120 miles south of Tangier, and 35 west 
of Fez, and marched into the centre of the revolted province, where he remained 
for some time encamped, provoking the rebels by every possible means to an en- 
|gagement.,'The boldness of these proceedings struck terror into the hearts of the 
Zemor-Chelyists, and after various skirmishes, in which the efforts of the msur- 
gents were invariably repelled, tbe Emperor routed them at last in a decisive 
engagement, slaying numbers, and making many hundred prisoners. His vic- 
tory was of the most complete description, and the discomfitted rebels were un- 
able, this time, to avail themselves of their rocky and nearly inaccessible moun- 
tains, which have hitherto been the most effectual shield of revolt. Before 
leaving the province the Emperor ordered a vast number of heads to be struck 
off, including those of nearly all the prisoners (according to the customs of 
Oncutal wartare,) tmposed many heavy pecuniary fines, and carried off hostages 
from amongst the most considerable families of the province. 

The proceedings of the Emperor were so effectual and decisive that nothing 
but tranquillity can be anticipated for a series of years. 


Inpis.—The news from India is not of great unportance. There appears to 
have been more contention m Scinde, and the troops were enfeebled by ill 
uealth. A pariy who had meved out against Shere Mahomed suffered severely 
from heat; as many as one officer and fifty European soldiers being lust in two 
days. The last death recorded was that of Lieut. Pottinger, of the Lith Bom- 
bay Native Infantry. Ali Morand, a friendly Ameer, had dispersed a party un- 

Mecr Ali Mahomed, who had taken up a position at Khggper. 

Recent disturbances in the Panjab, together with those still existing at Gua- 
lior, had given rise to a report, very generally credited, that a large force would 

Assembled in the cold weather, to ready in case of necessity, 
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he - Rey. Dr. Pusey has returned to Oxford, with his health quite res- 
tored. : 


The Society of British Musicians held their annual meeting in London in the 
The gem of the performance was a duo in D imajor 


early part of last month. 
by Mendelessohn, executed by G. S. Bennett and W. L. Philipps. 

The Edinburgh musical festival was held last month, and was well patronised. 
Miss Birch, Miss A. Shaw, Messrs Stratton, Manvers, Philips, Bennett, &c., 
were present. 

Lablache had just undergone an operation on the jawbone, which produced a 
favourable effect. 

The Greenock Advertiser states that a secret expedition has been fitted out 
at that port, and that several vessels have sailed under sealed orders, which are 
not to be opened until they have crossed the equator. It is said that the expedi- 
tion is oy search of an island reported to have been discovered to the south- 
east of the Cape of Giood Hope. 


In consequence of the late tariff on coals, the American Government has given, 


the Great Western Company notice, that in future it will not allow them the 
drawback it has hitherto allowed. ‘The consequence is, that the Company have 
now a clear charge, equal to the first cost, on all coals they send out, besides’ 
freight expenses, and ten per cent loss on removals from ship to ship, ship 
toshore, and shore to the Great Western. ‘This will, we fear, occasion 
an alteration in the Company’s plans by no means advantageous for the pub- 
lic. 

Meerine or tHE West Inpta Matt. Steam packer Company.—The half- 
yearly meeting of this company took place last Thursday, in London. It was 
the most gratifying in its results whieh has occurred since the formation of the 
company. The disbursements were £123,706, the receipts £158,048, leaving 
a balance of receipts over expenditure amounting to £34,000. It was determined, 
in consequence of the high rate of insurance, (eight guineas per cent,) that that 
outlay should in future be saved by not insuring. e less hazardous routes) 
which the company are now called upon to perform, constituted, in the opinion 
of some of the speakers, reason to hope that former losses might ultimately be 
liquidated. 

Tue Great Norrurrn.—This vessel, which is propelled by the Archime- 
dian screw, and which has long been lying off Blackwall, made an experimental 
trip on ‘Tuesday down the river. Altogether, the success of the experiment is 
sid to have been complete. It was demonstrated beyond doubt that the Great! 
Northern, which only pretends to use steam as a secondary power, can easily) 
accomplish ten miles an hour. She stears very easily, and turns in double her, 
own length. Sir F. Collier publicly stated the speed of the Great Northern, con 


700 tons of coal on board, exceeded the velocity of any steam vessel in the navy 
except the Queen's yacht and the Black Eagle. 

The Paris Droit mentions the discovery of a murderous association in the 
French capital, a sort of European ‘Thugs. One Teppaz had been arrested for, 
a strict robbery, and he made the following confession to the chief of the po-| 
lice :— 

“In 1836, I was enrolled among a band of assassins, by a man named Poilde- 
vache. When I showed any hesitation to commit violence, my companions) 
kicked and beat me, to give me courage, as they said. One evening that | was, 
watching near the Canal of St. Martin, in camprge 4 with two others, a man of) 
about thirty-six years of age passed by. One of the band, Rampailleux, hav-; 
ing judged by his dress that he had money, seized him by the throat and threw) 
him to the ground. Poildevache then ran forward and seized the legs of the) 
victim, whilst I, by order of the others, searched his pockets. As the victim was 
making great exertions to escape, Rampailleux drew his knife, saying, * Wait 
and I will give you the police-seal ;’ and he stabbed him several times. He 
then took fre dead body on his shoulders, whilst Bernard held it by the legs, and 
they then flung it into the canal. The murderhaving been committed, we went! 
to sup ; when Rampailleux used his bloody knife to cut his bread ; which made! 
me sick, and I was unable to eat.”’ 

Rampailleux and Bernard were speedily arrested ; they are about twenty-) 
seven years of age. Piednol, another of the gang, has since been seized ; he 
is twenty-nine years old, and has passed ten years at the gallies. 

A proposal has been made to erect a monument to Dr. Southey in Redchffe 
Church, Bristol, his native city. 

It is stated inthe Mining Journal, that 1400 lives are annually sacrificed by. 
what are termed “ mine accidents. 

The Duke of Lueca has gone to Vienna to support his son's claim to be the 
husband of Queen Isabella of Spain, 


Hospitat Star?.—Assist.-Surg. G. K. Piteairn, M.D., from the 4th Light 
Drags., to be Staff-Surg. of the class, ¥. Baird, dec. ; Assist.-Surg. R. R, 
aoaee, from the 16th Ft., to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, v. Hamilton, who 
exchanges. 

Grace op Orpnancr, Oct. 5.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—2d Lieut. J. D. 
Shakspear to be Ist Lt., v. L. Wyne, dec. 

War-Orricr, Oct. 13.—Ist Regt. of Life Gds.: Cor. J. M. Hogg, from the 
14th Lt. Drag., to be Cor and Sub-Lt., vy. Colston, who exchan Ist Rt. of 
Drags : Lt. C. C. W. Sibthorp, to be Capt., by pur, v. Peel, who retires ; Cor. 
W. de C. Elmsall, to be Lt., by pur, v. Sibthorp ; H. Croft, Gent., to be Cor., 
by pare v. Elmsell. 2nd Drags.: Assist.-Sup 7 R. Brosh, M.D., from the St. 
Helena Regt., tobe Assist.-Sur., v. Wedderburne, who resigns. 4th Drags. ; 
Cor. E. Colston, from the Ist Regt. of Life Grds., to be Cor., v. Hogg, who 
exchanges. 8th : Lt. H. F. Cust, from the 25th Ft., to be Lt. by pur, 
v. Haffenden, who retires. 9th Regt. of Ft. ; Ens. F. P. Leato be Lt., with- 
out pur, v. Layard, appointed to the 38th Ft.: 2nd Lt. R. O'Connor, from the 
65th Ft., tobe Ens., v. Jennings, who exchanges. 17th Ft.: Lt. W. W. 
Johnson, from half-pay 41st Ft., tobe Lt., v. Harvey, promoted. 20th Ft. ; 
Ens. H. Murray to be Lt. without pur, v. Adiercron, deceased ; A. Beatty, 
Gent., to be Ens., v. Murray. 25th Ft. ;—Ens. G. Bent to be Lt, by pur, v. Cust, 
app to the 8th Lt. Drag. ; Ens. C. Dowson from the 90th Ft.,to be Ens., v. Bent, 
29th F*.. Lieut. H. G. Colville, from the 39th Ft., to be Lieut., v. Corcoran. 
app. baym. of the 46th Ft.—34th Ft. : Lieut. F. Duff to be Capt. by pur., v. 
Lee, who rets.; Ens. J. Maxwell to be Lieut. by pur., v. Duff; D. M. Fyfe, 
Gent , to be Ens. by pur. v. Maxwell.—36th Ft. : Serj.-Maj. H. S. Bowman to 
be Adjt. with the rank of Ens., v. Wheatstone, dec.—38th Ft.: L. A. Layard, 
from the 9th Ft., to be Lieut., v. C. H. Fitzgerald, cash. by the sentence of a 
Gen. Court Martial.—44th Ft.: W. C Mollan to be Capt. by pur., v. Half- 
hide, who rets. ; Ens. L. H. Scott to be Lieut. by pur., v. Mollan ; J. S. How- 
ard, Gent., to be Ens. by pur, v. Scott.—50th Ft.: Lieut. G. W. M. Lovett, 
from h. p. 26th Ft., to be Lieut., v. Smith, app. to the 25th Ft.—60th Ft. : Ens. 
G. B. Jennings, from the 9th Ft., to be 2nd Lt., v. O'Conner, who exchs.—67th 
Ft: V. Webb, Gent., to be Assist.-Surg , v. Blakeney, app. to the Ryl. Cana- 
dian Rifle Regt.—7Ist Ft.: C. E. Watson, Gent., to be Ens. by par., v. Ot- 
way, app. to the Scots Fusilier (ids. ; Assist.-Surg. A. M‘Grigor, from the Ry). 
Can. Rite Regt., to be Surg , v. Wilson, dec.—S84th Ft.: Lieut. C. A. Half- 
hide, from the 49th Ft., to be Lieut., v. Bamford, app. Paym. of the 59th Ft.— 
85th Ft.: Lieut. T. E. Knox to be Adjt., v. Patterson, who res. the Adjty only. 
—86th Fi—Lt C. Darby, from the 2d Ft, to be Lt. vy Morrow, appointed Quar- 
termaster of the 57th Ft.—87th Ft ; 2nd Lt. R. L. Turner to be Ist Lt, with- 
out pur, v Faunt, deceased ; A. H. Quarterley, Gent, tobe 2nd Lt, v Turner. 
—90th Ft ; J. A. Butler, Gent, to be Ens, by pur. v Dowson, appointed to the 
25th Ft.—9 1st Ft ; Lt. J. Christie, to be Capt. by pur. v Blackwell, who re- 
ures. Ens J. D. Cochrane‘to be Lt, by pur. v Christie ; J.T. Bethune, Gent, 
to be Ens, by pur, v Cochrane.—97th Ft; H. G. Woods, Gent, to be Ene, 
without pur, v Kelly, who resigns. —Rifle Bngade ; 2nd Lt. J. R. Glyn to be 
Ist Lt. by pur. v Morris, who retires.—3rd West India Regt ; Lc. F. W. Lane 
from the 49th Ft, to be Capt. by pur. v ‘Tighe, who retires.—Ryl. Can Rifle 
Regt—Assist-Sur E. H. Blakeney, from the 67th Ft. to be Assist-Sur, v 
M‘Grigor, appointed to the 71st Ft.—St. Helena Regt; J. Mullins, Gent to be 
Assist-Sur, v Brush, appointed to the 2nd Drags. 

Orrick or Orpnance, Oct. 12.—Ryl. Regt. of Artillery—Mjr-Gen. Sir. T. 
Downman, K. C. H, to be Col-Commandant, v Lt-Gen. Breevoi, deceased. 


*,* Messrs. W. H. and W.M. Wheeler have been appointed our a 

for the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, 

gia, Mississippi, and Arkansas. 

*," Mr. Jno.. Balfour is our agent for the city of Toronto. 

We have appointed Messrs. Brainard & Co. our sole Agents, at Boston, for 


the Anglo American. 
Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8a 8 1-4 per cent. prem. 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1843. 


By the Mail Packet Britanma, from Liverpool to Halifax and Boston, we 
have our files to the 19th ult. ; the contents of which are varied, interesting, 
and gratifying. The first thing that we there ascertain is the great and pro- 


Mr. Henson and his flying machine seem to be forgotten, but a person named |oressive increase in the public revenue of the British empire, which is a most 


Leinberger has been exhibiting the model of a machine for the same purpose, and 
is about to construct one of larger dimensions. 

A sportsman of the Munchausen school boasting that he had shot 999 pigeons, 
at one shot, was adyised to add one when he next told the story for the sake of! 
even numbers. “ What !’* exclaimed he in great dudgeon, “ do you think, that, 
I would tell a lie for one pigeon.” | 

The Oxford Chronicle states, as its opinion, that Mr. Newman has been in-| 
duced to resign his living, inconsequence of the remonstrances of the Bishop, 
of Oxford against the ultra Puseyite doctrines, promulgated by the head tracta-_ 
rian in the pulpit of St. Mary. 

‘There are at present upwards of 300 masons cxployed wpon the new Houses of 


Parliament. The works ate so far advanced, that Mr. Barry considers it proba-, 
ble that the roof may be thrown over the greater portion, if not the whole, of the! 


main structure, before winter. 
receives benefit: The approach towards ‘the good old times’’ of commerce 


War-Orricr, October 6.—4th Regt. of Lgt. Drags. ; Cor. J. W. H. Jones, 
from h.-pay 21st Lgt. Drags., to be Cor., without pur.; J. M. Hogg, Gent., to 
be Cor., by pur., v. Jones, who rets. ; Assist.-Sur. J. Mure, M. D,, trom the 7th 
Ft., to be Assist.-Sur., vy. Pitcairn, prom. on the Staff. 8th Lgt. Drags. : Capt. 
G. 8. Jenkinson, from h.-pay Unatt., to be Capt. v. G. J. Huband, who exchs. 
7th Regt. of Ft : T. M. Sunter, M. D., to be Assist.-Sur. vy. Mure, appointed 
to the 4th Lt. Drags. 15th Ft.: G. J. Walmsley, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. vy. 
De Montenach, prom. 16th Ft. ; Assist.-Sur. B, U, Hamilton, M. D. from the 


Staff, to be Assist.-Sur., v. Dowse, who exchs. 58th Ft.: TM. Philson, M.| 
}).,to be Assist. Sur. 65th Ft.: Gent. Cadet J. H. Elwes, from the Ry! Mil.) 


Col., to be Ens., by pur., v. Calder, who rets. 67th Ft.: Lt. J. Porter to be 
Capt. by pur. v. Davie, who rets, ; Ens. J. Sivewr ght to be Lient. by par. vy 


Porter; W. B. Forde, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Sivewright. 76th Ft.— 
Ens. W. H. Barton to be Lieut., by pur., y, Saunders, who retires ; J. C. Min- 
nitt, Gent , to be Ens. by pur., v. Barton. 79th Ft.—J. Borthwick, Gent., to 
be Ens. by pur., v. Gordon, who retirés. Rifle Brigade—Lt. W. Hale to be 
oF by pur., v. Young, who retires; 2d Lt. P. C. B Hamilton to be Ist Lt. 
v. Hale; C. E, B, Baldwin, Gent., to be 2d Lt. by pur., y. Hamilton, 


unequivocal sign of the revival of tra’e and the return to prosperity. It will 
be seen that the favourable turn of trade took place more than a year ago, 
since when a regular upward progress has been in course, and the very surplus 
of the present year over its predecessor would be considered no bad revenue for 
some small state. This last, amounting to twenty millions of dollars, will shew 
at a glance the mighty resources of the British nation when once an opportuni- 
ty is given for calling them forth. 

But although every good heart will rejoice in the national prosperity of a peo- 
ple with whom it is in amity, it is not on that account solely that we find matter 
of gratification. Great Britain is essentially a“ nation of shop-keepers,” and, 
with increasing wealth and more expansive fields of action, she gives as well as 


will give additional energy to her enterprise, and additional confidence to the 
minds of those who are engaged in commercial pursuits ; the mighty pulsation 
at the centre will be felt to the utmost verge of the realms of commerce, and 
all will—or at least may—participate in the good which she can communicate, 
We anticipate, during the next session of Parliament, several important modi- 
fications in the tariffs, leading to approximations towards Free Trade ; but let 
us not be misunderstood as advocating the last-mentioned system in the widcst 
sense of its meaning, nor that we would desire great and sudden innovations 
upon principles at present established. We hope to see Trade disencumbered 
of shackles, but not at the imminent risk of ruin to any country ; we hope to 


ty which would unsettle and embarrass trading speculations. Ithas been as- 
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see ameliorations made in the trading system, but not with the haste and rapidi- 


serted that Great Britain has hitherto been the principal bar to a betterestab-.  ~ 
lishment of these things; we do not think so, but, setting aside the question, — 
|lwe do think a field of action has just been thrown open to her which will allow 


w 


| 

| 
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her to act liberally towards all nations in commercial affairs. This ficld is the 
China trade. 

The intelligence of the Celestial Emperor's ratification of the treaty has arri- 
ved in England, together with copies of Sir Henry Pottinger’s proclamation, 
and of his present regulations for the conduct of trade with the five Ports of 
China. It is pleasing to observe the vigour with which the Plenipotentiary car- 
ries out the stipulations and agreements, and the praiseworthy strictness with 
which he desires to co-operate with the Chinese authorities, in preventing abu- 
ses, illegalities, or any other conduct which may interfere with the friendly 
relations and confidence intended to be established. By his firmness he has been 
able to effect a tariff which has given much satisfaction at home ; and indeed it 
seems that the British manufacturers and merchants must, from the first, have 
had a great opinion of his ability for his responsible and important office, for 
they have anticipated his final success, and large quartities of British commodi- 
ties were ready for the Chinese market at the very moment when the treaty was 
to go into effect. The recent Cotton sales, so important to the American com- 
munity, are of course partly attributable to this favourable prospect in British 
commerce ; the sale of 91,000 bales in one week, at an advance of jd. per lb., 
is a promising feature ; the operation of the tariff in Canadian flour is another ; 
and, in brief, the present aspect of affairs in Great Britain is one in which all 
may rejoice, since her present prosperous condition takes nothing from that of 
others, but may tend to add thereto. 

The Welsh disturbances unhappily continue, but government will presently 
have nothing to divide its attention from the settlement of that agitation, as that 
of Ireland is over, all but the froth and scum which remains after the storm. 
Ministers have taken the proper stand at the proper time, and the matter crum- 
bles into dust. 

Spain and Portugal continue in much the same state as at previous advices ; 
in the former, however, it is thought that there is a tendency towards greater 
tranquillity than of late. 


IRISH REPEAL. 

Irish Repeal ! The bubbie has burst, as we expected, and inthe very manner 
we prognosticated. By the prudent management of the British Government 
every thing was made secure in quarters that might be dangerous, and nothing 
remained but to watch the motions of the demagogue and his followers. Sc 
long as he kept within the pale of the law he might bluster, threaten, or insinu_ 
ate, to his heart’s content. He could not do harm, unless to himself ; and this 
he would be likely to do, because the suspended eagerness of violent excitement 
is always likely to create re-action. But evidently it was iutended to crush 
him the very moment he stepped beyond legal bounds, so as to furnish a good 


|magnificent declamation, his insulting and vulgar abuse of better men, and with 
the rapidity which his boastings included of completing his great project. In 
ithe third place it might be to shew him how easy it was for constituted authori- 
y, prudently exerted, to blow his schemes into the air, and to disperse his ad- 
lherents as sheep without a shepherd ; and fourthly, it might be intended to be 
thrown in just at the period when the deluded people one half weary with lis- 
{tening to speeches and promises which seemed to be but “ vox et provterea ni- 
jl,” and paying, paying, paying, out of their miserable scrapings, for mere 
ibreath and visionary prospects, were the other half inclined to return home and 
make the best of a bad bargain. 

There are those, we must confess, who say that O'Connell has sold the peo- 
iple of Ireland, that he has made his peace with the government and is to “ back 
out” of the scrape in the plausible manner for which he is so celebrated ; but 
with all our doubts of both his honesty and his courage, our notions of him do 
‘not proceed to such a length. He is only entangled in his own meshes, judg- 
ing, as in truth he had some rignt to judge, that no man knew better how to 
“toe the mark’’than himself. He has inadvertently passed beyond the magic 
circle, and his watchful demon has made a prey of him. It is the true melo- 
irama of the German school, save that he has made a slip in his conjura- 
tions. 

And how does the great man bear this important check—which is evidently 
he precursor of check-mate? He writes and he addresses in a style of the pu- 
‘est loyalty, without so much asa hint at physical foree now. He no longer 
insists upon an independent Parliament, but will be satisfied with a dependent 
jone ; in short his present style is the very antipodes of his speeches at the mon- 
ister meeting; and to sum up all, we consider Mr. O'Connell and his plans to 
have nearly run their political career. 

*,* Upon further researches into the latest intelligence conceraing the Irish 
Repeal movements we perceive an areful denunciation put forth by the Agita- 
vor! What do our readers think it is! Even that he, Mr. O’Connell is about 
to commence an action at law against every person who put his name to the 
Proclamation against the Clontarf meeting. Here is a puddle in a storm! It 
‘reminds us of a certain aquatic animal which, when in danger of an attack, 
makes a fearful commotion, stirring up the dirt and mud until it is no longer 
perceptible, and in the midst of this troubling of the waters expects to make 
i.e escape. But what says one Mr. Burchell, a friend of the good Dr. Prim- 


rose’? “ Fudge !” 


It affords a most cheering prospect to commerce to perceive that the British 
revenue for the year 1843, up to the 10th ult., presents an increase of four mil- 
lions sterling over that of the year immediately preceding, and that of the quar- 


tangible reason for checking him. This last has been done ; informations have 
been filed against him and certain of his adherents, and so little apprehensive 
have the authorities been, of carrying out legal action against him, that they were 
not even atthe trouble of sending a civil force to assist in the process. They 
are formally notified of the informations, and are civilly invited to come and give 
the necessary bail. The bail itself in each case is so small as to evince the lit- 
tle anxiety which is felt with regard to the defendants. 

The Government then, in its own good time, has taken the matter formally 
in hand ; and the subject is likely to furnish much food for gossip. One of the 
first considerations seems to be, why did not ministers adopt this course much 
earlier, seeing, as it is averred, that much agitation would have been saved, 
much clamour prevented, much money kept at home in quarters where it could il] 
be spared. ‘The answer seems to us simple enough. So long as the Repeal- 
ers and their agitator kept within legal bounds in action and formal profession— 
no matter how plainly persons might imagine themselves to perceive the ulte- 
rior object—so long they were exempt from any hostile action of the govern- 
ment. It was the direct duty of the latter to watch with vigilance the pro- 
ceedings of agitation, to take quiet but effective steps for assisting the powers 
of the executive, should circumstances require their interference, and even then 
to feel certain of their ground before they interpose in a manner which, if no, 
successful, might give great additional strength to the adversary, and materially 
weaken the authority of government itself. And is not this precisely the course 
which has been adopted? Is it not manifest that, of late, wheresoever the au- 
thorities should find occasion to act, they could act effectively’ This was not 


the case in the beginning of the disturbances, whilst the latter were but in an). 


incipient state, and in part had not proceeded to any illegal lengths. Latterly 
they had proceeded to resolutions and measures, the legality of which, to say 
the best of it, was debatable ; but when the Monster meeting was called, for 


assembly at Clontarf, the proposed array, and the terms in which the instruc-}| 


tions were couched, were so evidently martial, seditious in their tendency, and 
so directly subversive of the public peace, that the authorities at once saw them- 
selves justified in acting, and were conscious that further delay would be dan- 
gerous. The meeting was forbidden and the government gave evidence of its 
ability to enforce its proclamation. 

But why delay the proclamation till so late that blood might have been shed ! 
We fancy that many good reasons might be given for this. In the first place the 
Lord Lieutenant was temporarily across the channel at the time the notice of 
meeting at Clontarf was made public, (30th Sept. ;) on hearing of it he imme- 
diately returned to Dublin, where he arrived on the 6th October ; he promptly 
held acouncil on the subject, and the proclamation was out on the 7th, at least 
early enough for the agitator to issue a flippant and very absurd counter-pro- 
clamation, as well as to forward the necessery means to prevent a meeting 
which he too late discovered was a fatal one to all his schemes and machina-. 
tions. In the second place, probably, i? was to shew to the people how really 
imbecile was their Agitator for the great purpose which he professed, how small 


ter ending the 10th ult., is a million and a half sterling greater than that of the 
2orresponding quarter of the previous year. What is still better is, that this 
great augmentation arises chiefly from tax on income, not on capital. The in- 
lications of returning prosperity and vigorous commercial enterprise are of the 
most flattering nature ; and the ratification of the treaty with China accompa- 
nied by a favourable tariff has opened channels for the encouragement of in- 
dustry and the prosperity of trade, which brighten every visage. The home 
crops also have been greatly blessed by the bounty of Providence.—May pea- 
ple be thankful ! 
ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 

The claims upon the funds of this excellent benevolent Institution are an- 
nually augmented, and it is to be regretted that, although the subscriptions in- 
erease also, yet they do not keep pace with the increasing amount of necessity 
brought about by continued immigration and the misfortunes to which strangers 
are peculiarly liable. In aid of their charitable funds therefore the St. George’s 
Society of this city have occasionaliy recourse to some entertainment, such as 
a Concert, or a Ball, by the sale of tickets for which they are able by good 
management to realise a surplus for charitable purposes, after defraying the ex- 
penses of the amusement. Last winter the Society gave a Ball in elegant 
style, and were fortunate enough to assist the funds in a considerable degree 
from the proceeds ; and they were so greatly encouraged by the success of that 
undertaking—the first they had attempted of that nature—that we understand 
they purpose to get up another in splendid style, and with the utmost care with 
respect to admissions We are informed that the tickets, the price of which is 
not yet fixed, will include The Ball and Supper to the visitors ; and that the 
managers and those who shall have the sale of tickets will be expected strictly 
to enquire the propriety and respectability of those who purchase, as well as use 
other means to render the Ball in every respect an elegant, fashionable, and sa- 
tisfactory entertainment. The Saloons where it will take place, the price of 


a 
| 


wenn and the time of occurrence will be settled in a few days when we shall 
itake pleasure in speaking of this most benevolent object more largely. It is 
believed, however, that the time will be somewhat in the neighbourhood of 
Christinas, and, if possible, before the New Year. 

*,* We have just been able to satisfy ourselves that the above is substantially 
lcorrect, and that the Ball and Supper will take place at Niblo’s Saloon on Fri- 
day evening the 29th Dec. ensuing. Tickets eight doilars each, to include a 
gentleman and two ladies, may be had of the Committee in a few days. 


CANADA. 
Monrreat, Oct. 31st, 1843, 


Dear Sir,—Since I last wrote you I have visited the antiquated city of Que. 
bec. I went in the splendid new steamer Montreal, which, for comfort and ac- 
‘commodation, cannot easily be surpassed. She is a beautifal model and of 
great speed. ‘The fares this year are remarkably low, say $1,50, including 
meals, for a distance of 180 miles, which they ron in about 9 hours. 

All is now bustle and activity, and the vessels will have full cargoes home. 


was the courage and resolution really possessed by him as compared with his 


e importations this year have been very light, and many ‘of the Upper Canada 
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merchants find it difficult to make a good selection from the empty shelves of, 
Money is plenty, and confidence greatly restored ; 


they are now offering at the banks exchange on England for good paper at 3 


the wholesale merchants. 


months. 


There are 15 vessels yet due, but many of them are in the timber trade, and | | 


will load below. ‘The arrival of the Lady Seaton, with fhe ‘“ monster bell,” 


caused almost as much interest as if Father Mathew or the Agitator Dan had) 


made a descent among them. It was christened on Saturday last under the 
cognomen of St. Jean Baptiste, and is now regularly installed a member of the, 
Roman Catholic Church. 

The crops throughout Canada this year have been over an average. 
of the merchants are holding off expecting a reduction in price as soon as the 
navigation closes ; there is a considerable quar-tity coming down, and the for-. 
warders are very busy. By the end of next year this branch of business in Ca- 
nada will undergo considerable change. ‘The ‘ New Cedar Channel” will ad- 
mit of large vessels to pass down with safety, and when the ship canal is 

finished, they will be enabled to load at Quebec or Montreal, and proceed to 
any point on Lake Ontario or Lake Erie, and it is quite probable that ves- 
sels will be built at the head of Lake Erie, take in their cargo, and proceed di- 
rect to England. 

The vessels best adapted to this business in Canada are schooner rigged, with’ 
Ericsson's propellers ; they have already been tried and found to answer every) 
purpose, but the small depth of the canal allowing them only to draw 4 feet, 
makes them unsafe for the lakes ; when this is remedied, every city or townjon 
the borders of the lakes will have its own forwarding merchants. 

I leave to-day for Bytown, the place ~ fixed” by Jas. Johnstone, Esgq., its) 


member, for the seat of government, the particulars of which you will Jind in my) 
Leo. 


Many 


next. 


It is reported that Messrs. McIver the active managers of the ‘“Cunard Mail 
Contract,’ are about to memorialize the British Government with a view to ob- 
tain permission to run the Mail Steamers forward to New York instead of ter- 
minating the westward voyage at Boston. ‘This movement is said to arise from, 
the fact that so very large a proportion of the Passengers, letters, packages, 
&c., have necessarily to come on here, and that by the present mode they are 


detained 3 in Boston, frequently from 24 to 48 hours, to the great detriment of 
commerce, and to the annoyance of numbers to whom such a delay is matter of 


great inconvenience and expense. 
Che Mrama. 


Park Tueatre.—The engagement of Mr. Forrest, which has now termina- 
ted, has fostered although it may not have increased the laurels of that artist. 
He never assumes a character which he does not ornament, and it is just to him 
to say that, with true artistic enthusiasm, he throws his whole soul into his pro- 
fessional dutics. 


hardly be analysed. Unlike the capabilities of some great actor, we incline to 


think that those of Mr. Forrest are finite and definite; we scem conscious that, 
he can soar to a certain pitch, and we expect him to do so; in this he never, 
fails nor disappoints us, but beyond it we neither look for hisn to attempt, nor 
Decidedly he is a star of no inferior 


does he go farther than ofr anticipations. 
magnitude, but he cannot emit rays of the most brilliant scintillations of light.| 


The pieces selected by him for his benefit, on Thursday evening, evinced “his| 
consciousness of his own peculiar powers ; they included characters which are 
the very best in his réle, and which can never be witnessed through his acting 


without feelings of high satisfaction. ‘They were Richelieu, in the play of that) 
name, and Spartacus in two acts of “ The Gladiator,” 
fer by any rivalry. 

Last night Miss Turnbull, the favourite danseuse, took her benefit, at which 


she was assisted by several eminent professional sisters. 


Bowery Turatre.—At this house the ever attractive Mazeppa, and the 
grand Spectacle of “ Napoleon ’’ are given nightly, and crowded audiences at-| 
They, need no comment for they are well 


test their continued satisfaction. 
known. 


Orympic ‘THearre.—aAs usual, full houses nightly. The “ Mac- 


beth ” burlesque continues to be a favourite, and indeed it is greatly improved 
in dialogue, action, and perfect study since it was first brought out. 


Holland, who carries comic drollery to the very verge of absurdity without be- 
ing guilty of absolute caricature ; and even his large and plain features are 
made happily subservient to his comic effect. 
Pipes in “The Double-bedded Room,’’ and the visitor will be sure to obtain 
laugh enough for his money. 

Nusto’s Garpen.—We understand that the summer theatre of this esta- 
blishment has been altered and arranged for the purpose of an Equestrian Circus 
during the winter. The ring will be upon the area hitherto devoted to the 
stage, and it is found that upon taking away the wings there is ample room 
enough for a ring of as large diameter as usual. It is said that this new Am- 
phitheatre will be opened on the 25th inst., upon the usual terms of the house ; 


and that the performances will be of first-rate quality. We have not yet heard! 


who are the artists to perform. 
Tux BEST WAY To ascertain IF 4 Dog BE Mav.—If a dog be mad he will 
not take water. To ascertain a nd him some London milk, and if he lap 
it, you may be sure he is perfectly, safe 


Hence his characters are truly of this world, although they) 
may be sometimes lacking in that exquisite finish which is perceived but can, 


in these he cannot suf-| 


Mitchell's 
Macbeth is delightful ; he gives us the Vandenhoff and Macready peculiarities 
most happily. But the distinguished comic feature of this establishment ig 


Go and see him as Mr. Dulcimer' 


—— 
Conceris. 


Concert or Mapame Lazare anp M. Mino.—With feelings of regret not 
unmixed with shame we have to record the second concert of these admirable 
artists ; ; for, although ‘ musical taste,” and “ encouragement of art ” are terms 
‘bandied about with the utmost profusion, and the inexperienced would suppose 
|New York to be the most musical city in the world, yet was the concert on 

''Monday evening, to which we now allude, a mere blank except as regarded pro- 
fessors and afew connoisseurs. ‘The performances of Madame Lazare were 
jjgraceful and in the style of a well cultivated musician ; but it is not of her we 
‘have chiefly to speak. M. Miré was the great feature of the Concert, and we 
are bound to say of his performances that they never have been surpassed—nay 
‘they never have been equalled—by those of any other Pianist in this country. 
||We are not about to urge the superiority of his execution, as regards rapidity 
and complication, although these are qualities in which he is altogether equal to 
any one who has preceded him; but we would speak of the expression which 
he gives to the composition, of the masterly enunciation, propriety of emphasis, 
c.ear and well-timed delivery of passages, the magnificence of his trill under 
the most difficult circumstances, and the perfect use of both hands in his gene- 
‘'ral execution. But above all we would aliude to a quality which seems to be 
peculiar to himself; it is that of producing a body of tone from the instrument 
\|approaching to the singing quality, a tone in which the Pianoforte is thought to 
be radically deficient. This instrument is in fact of a Staccato effect, the strings 
being struck with hammers, and the sound dying as the vibrations diminish in 
force, even if not stopped more suddenly by the dampers. But by a style of 
touch we shall not attempt to explain, M. Miré produced such apparently pro- 
| longed sounds, and kept a subject so clearly distinct to the ear in the midst of 
\|the most complicated arpeggi and prolonged trills—the last being of most woh- 

derful order—that he seemed to give a newcharacter tothe Piano. These artists 
‘depart immediately for Havana, their original destination when they arrived here, 
and we have no doubt that in the South they will meet with the encouragement 
which has here been so unfortunately withheld. 

Fourts anp Last Concert or Mapame Damoreavu M. Arrot.—Agree- 
| ably to announcement at the crowded third Concert, this fourth of the series 
| kook place on Friday evening, the 3rd inst., at the Washington Hotel. But 
fashion could not afford its influence to one more than the originally implied sti- 
pulation, consequently, although the almost magical powers of these great art- 
ill remained to them, yet upon the final occasion there was but a meagre 
lhouse. Now why is this, and how shall we reconcile the fact with consistency 
lo musical taste. The evening was fine, Friday is fashionable, there was no 
special attraction elsewhere, and the bill of the concert presented especial at- 
traction there, yet all the enthusiasm in favor of the celebrated vocalist and 
eplendid violinist had ev aporated, and few were present, except the staunch ad- 
herents to music. This Fashion must be as capricious as she is powerful, and 
much we fear that her power sets at defiance al! attempts to restrain her. No- 
thing remains then but to submit, yet it is exceedingly humiliating to science and 
taste. 


| 


lists stl 


First Concert or rue Society or New York, FoR Season 
or 1843-4.—We are sincerely glad to find that the exertions of this young 
society have been so far crowned with success, as to induce its continuance. 
We know of nothing which could have been better adapted for the promotion 
of musical science or pure taste in art than this admirable institution, which has 
our most cordial wishes for its increased prosperity, and our most confident hope 
for its success. The first Concert for the present season will take place on Sa- 
turday evening next, and we are happy to learn that the musical force is stronger 
than ever, and the Programme of unexceptionable excellence. The Concert 
will be given at the Apollo Saloon, which has recently been accommodated with 
a gallery competent to hold upwards of two hundred persons ; nevertheless it 
is not intended by the Society to increase the number of tickets beyond the issue 
of last season. 

M. Max Bonrer’s Contert.—This highly celebrated violincellist will give 
\|one concert only, which will take place on Monday evening next. He will be 
assisted by Mrs. Sutton, Sig. Antognini, and M. Scharfenburg. Mr. Timm 
will preside at the Pianoforte. 


| 


Literarn Notices. 


Alison's History of Eurepe—Part XVI—New York. Harpers.—This 
highly important reprint is now completed. It is of greatly increased value 
over the original publication, since it contains all the original text, many impor- 
tant subsequent alterations in notes by the author, and corrections by good au- 
thorities here. _ We consider this work to be an immense addition to contempo- 
rary history, and to be likewise a practical treatise on moral philosophy of no 
ordinary worth. The spirited publishers have added an index which must have 
been both a painful and expensive labour, but which was certainly necessary in 
order to make the publication a complete one. We donot consider it expedient 
to record our opinions upon doctrines which are open to controversy in this fine 
history. People will and ought to judge for themselves. Let it suffice that the 
writer have his opinions fully and faithfully delivered, and leave the issue in the 
bosoms of his readers. 


Hunt’s Merchant's Magazine, for November 1843.—The indefatigable pub’ 
lisher of this valuable periodical is always true to the day of issue, and always 
fills his pages with good matter. In the number before us is a clever article on 
“The Book trade of Germany,”’ which will well repay the perusal. 

The Mysteries of Paris.—Parl V.—Wénchester.—This is really a very 
spirited translation of a highly interesting work ; we can well commend it to pub- 
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Nese Pack of Medici TI. ited b nel itor. 1—H a piece of cloth of woolen dra Cloth 
New York Journal of Medicine.—No. I1I.—Edited by Dr. Samuel tailor. As how orders pie per. 
‘This appears to be an conducted periodical, and cannot fail to be useful to atch od wd 
resses for family—benefits dr 8 siore. e store, 
the faculty at large. According to a prefatorial address it seems to have been) |i .cog being ordered, invites large party to dinner. Butcher, upon meat being 
begun under difficulties and doubts of its success, and to have made a progress) ordered, treats a friend toa theatre— benefits theatre. Butcher comes out, asks 


in general favour and popularity almost surprising to those who undertook it.| a friend to drink—benefits hotel. Friend gets drank, kicks ap @ row, i put in 
. eet sais to be lengthened and more the watch-house, fined for getting drunk ; fine goes to the Corporation—bene- 
We consider the first article in this number, however, to & | fits Corporation. So, by ordering a suit of clothes, which I never intend to pay 


than it deserves. It isa report of the Remittent fever et Rondout, which was for, I benefit a whole community.” 
thought to be the Yellow fever. A Wife's Revenge.—* There's a bone for you to pick !” a sweet-tempered 
The Democratic Review, for November —New York. Langleys.—Again we man was wont to say to his wife, after he hed said to her something more than 


have to assert this to be the best, the most racy, the most spirited, and the most ‘commonly crusty, She bore it meekly (as wives invariably do), but nursed 
| within ber heart a determination of eventual revenge. So, on ber death-bed, 


pabliched inthe United ves | just when she was on the point of exp:ring, she whispered in his ear, that one of 
published any where else, that would cast the Democratic Review into “| the two children he so very fondly loved was not his own, and then added, 
shade. Of course, be it understood, we speak of its literary qualities, its poli-|'« There's a bone for you to pick!” He besoaght her to say which of the two 
tics we do not criticise. The present is a remarkably rich number, and wil! children was his; but she died in silence, with a smile of triamph on her lips. 
please readers of every calibre. a N.Y. a good of a raw 

York «| man, in the employ of Fennimore Cooper, at Cooperstown, who was sent by 
york to the Post-olfice for letters. On receiving those for Mr, Cooper, he inquired 

inchester.—These voluable letters are thrown into a neat pamp ™,) if there were any letters fur the * jmtleman who was staying at the ball, Mr. 
making them acheap purchase. They will be found highly interesting and in-|| Brickbat?” The Postmaster, after looking carefully through, said there were 


structive, both to scientific and to general readers. 


‘bemently that it certainly was, as he was charged particularly to recollect it. 
Daricties A friend of Mr. Cooper’s passing the office at the moment, the postmaster iu- 
c quired of him what gentlemen were visitiog Mr. Cooper. He replied that be 


BATTLE BETWEEN A RAT AND A CRAB. knew of no one excep Captain Shubrick. “Och!” cried Pat, “ that’s the 
The following anecdote was related in 1812 to a respectable individual known P@me 5 but faith, didn’: I come near it, though ?”’ 
to us, by a sailor who witnessed the circumstance. The sailor, in company); Blucher —He was as brave as a lion, an edroit and ready tactician, and, ss 
with several persons, at Sunderland, a short time before, perceived a crab which |Bonaparte observed of the British soldiery, never kuew when he was beaten. 
had wandered to the distance of about fifty yards from the water side. An old 


* His jests,”’ says the Quarterly Review, * frequently of a description ill caleu- 
rat, on the look out for food, sprang from his lurking place and seized the crab, lated for chaste ears, extorted grim smiles from lips black with the cartridge, 
who, in return, raised his forcep claws, and laid fast hold of the assailant’s nose, and sent laughter through the column, while grape shot was tearing its ranks. 
who (when dpportunity offered) hastily retired, squeaking a doleful chant, much) When he checked bis horse in the hottest cannonade to light his pipe at the 
surprised, no doubt, at the unexpected reception he had experienced. The! linstwck of the gunaer, the piece was, prooably, vot the worse served. owards 
crab, finding itself at liberty, retreated, as speedily as crab could do, towards||;he close of the campaign in France, the infirmities of age at one momeut al- 
its own element ; but after a short space of time, it was arrested in its progress) most induced him to contemp!ate the abandonment of his command, and to re- 
by Mr. Rat, who renewed the contest, and experienced a second rude embrace, tire into the Netherlands ; but the spirit triumphed over the flesh, and, though 
from his antagonist. The crab, as before, retreated, bemoaning such violent) unable to remain in the saddle for the last attack on Montmartre, be gave his 
treatment. Frequent and severe were the attacks ; on view of his enemy, the orders with calmoess and precision froma carriage. His appearance on this 
crab always prepared for action by raising its fore claws in a a atti-| occosion must have taxed the gravity of his staff; for, to provect his eyes, then 
tude. After a bloodless contest of half an hour, the crab, though much exhaust-| in a state of violent inflammation, the grisly veteran bad replaced his cocked 
ed, had nearly reached the sea, when the rat, almost despairing of conquest,’ hat by a French lady’s bonnet and veil!” 

made a last and daring effort to overcome his antagonist, and succeeded (to use, 


‘none, and asked Pat if he was certain that was the name! Pat protested we- - 


the seaman’s term) in capsizing his intended victim, a situation of which the) 
rat immediately took advantage, seizing, like an able general, the vanquished) 

rey, and dragging the creature by the hind legs (proceeding backwards) into} 
bis den. After a short interval, the crab made his escape, and appeared to the! 
spectators, mutilated and depsived of most of the small legs; the rat soon fol-| 
lowed in pursuit of the fugitive, and forced him back to his den, where, no 


doubt, he regaled his wife and family. 


Fasuions ror Octoser.—Bonnets have experienced little alteration in, 
shape, except those that have been crushed by some one sitting accidentally! 
down upon them. Shaded silks are still seen, the shading being thrown in by 
constant wear during the greater part of the summer, causing the material to be 
much darker in some parts than in others. Scarfs will be in request, and so 
will lace ; but for those who cannot get the point lace, the boot-lace will be a 
cheap and useful substitute. Fiounces, which have beer for some time com- 
ing in, are now made to stick out more than ever. 


GRADUATE of a distinguished University, with the best Academic, as well as per- 
' sonal! qualifications of character, is desirous of devoting a few hours of the day or 
jevening to the private tuition of the junior members of a family, in the Elementary 
|Branc hes of Classic and English education. A line addressed T. H., at the Office of the 
Anglo American, will be promptly attended to, Nov. 1]. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
} HE Subscriber begs to caji the attention of the TrapE to his Stock of the above well 
} known and highly esteemed Pens, consisting in part of the following — 
| The “ Principality Pen,” No. 1, extra fine points. 
Do do 2, fine do 
Do do 3,medium = do 

The design of this Pen is to give a beautiful degree of elasticity, at the same time it 

sesses sufficient strength to render it durable ; by varying the fitness of the points, it is 
jho d the different styles of hand writing may be suited. 

oseph Gillott’s Caligraphic Pen, No 5—a frst quality article, on cards. Euch package 
lof a groce, contains six highly finished vignettes, as follows :— 
| Abbotsford, Stratford- upon-Avon, 
|Newstead Abbey, Kenilworth Castle, 
The Pavilion, Brighton, The Custom House, and St Paul's Cathe- 
dral, London. 

i No.9 and 10—The Wasuineton PEN, very superior for its elasticity and delicacy of 


e have seeu a very gracefal head-dress for gentlemen—which, for evening 
toilette, is general. It consists of a coiffure of white cotton, with a tassel at the 
top of it. Punch. 

Quip Pro Qvuo.—The great use their power to master the little, and the little 
take advantage of the weaknesses of the great to master them in return. . 


Cuariry Sermons.— A specious appearance does much,” said a begging 


‘point ; cbserve, this article is ornamented with an @mbossed head of Washington. 
The quality of the above is equal to any ever offered in the U. States, and they are put 
up ina style of ; 
UNSURPASSED ELEGANCE. 
| Also, on hand, a complete stock of old favorite Pens, viz :— 


reacher to his decorovs-looking flock, “ but an ~ pemree of specie does more. 

t year when I preached for the Penitentiary, | saw nothing but ree in 

the plate. You must have thought, my brethren, that I was preaching for a 
twelve-penny-tentiary.” 

What is the height of imagination'—Having dined at 4 tavern to imagine 
you have paid the waiter, and for him to suppose so too. 

Qveen Extzaretn, Lorp Bacon, anp Sik Joun Haywarv's Boox.—Her 
majesty being mightily incensed with that book, which was dedicated to my 
lord of Essex, bemg astory of the first year of King Henry IV. thinking it a 
seditious prelude to put into the people’s head boldness and faction. said, she 
had an opinion there was treason in it, and asked me if I could not find any 
places in it that might be drawn within case of treason; whereto I answered, 


‘“ For treason surely I find none, but for felony very many.”’ And when her 


majesty hastily asked me “wherein?” [ told her the author had committed 
very apparent theft ; for he had taken most of the sentences of Cornelins Ta- 
citus, and translated them into English, and put them into his text. And ano- 


i atent, Magnum Bonum, 
Victoria, Damascus, 
Eagle, New York Fountain, 
Peruvian, 


rae on cards and in boxes. 

The pubiic will best guard against the imposition of counterfeits by observing omeach 
genuine Pen, the maker's name is stamped in full “ Joseph Gillott” and on every pack- 
age a fac simile of his signature. For sale by stationers,and wholesale, by 

/ TTIENRY JESSOP, 91 John-street, corner of Gold. 

A few prime Quarie Copying Presses, “* Gillott’s,” also for sale. Nov. 4-ly. 


Sandersons’ franklin House, 

CHESTNUT STREET, 

Between Third and Fourth Streets, North Side. 
PHILADELPHIA. (July 15-3m* 


ALE’S GLOBE AND TRANSPARENT CELESTIAL SPHERE, Price $22, smaller 
size $15.—This instrument comprises two Globes in union as in Nature, an Armillary 
Sphere, a Planetarium, and a universal Sun Dial; it will resolve all the priociples and 
facts in Astronomy, in a ple easy . It is amode) of Nature, with whose move- 
ments it corresponds. To be had at Vale's Nautical School, 94 Rosevelt Street, Now 
lYork, where also Lessons on the instrument may be obtained. Sept. 23-tf* 


| 
| PRIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, under the di 
P rection of Mrs. HENRY WRE«kKS, No 2 Albion Place, Fourth Street, N. Y 


Whitehouse, Esq., Edward F. Sanderson, Esq., Ven’ble Archdeacon Cummins, (Island of 


ther time, when the queen would not be persuaded it was his writing whose | Rererences.—Rev. Dr. Lycll, Rev. L. P. W. Balch, Josiah Archbald, Esq., Edward 


name was to it, but that it had some more mischievous author; and said, with 
great indignation, that she would have him racked to produce his author ; I re- 
lied, ‘* Nay, madam, he is a doctor, never rack his person but rack his style ; 
fet him have pen, ink and paper, and on of books, and be enjoined to continue 
the story where it breaketh off, and I will undertake, by collating the styles, to 
judge whether he were the author or no.” But Hayward suffered a long im-! 
prisonment. Sir John Hayward’s Annals of Queen Elizabeth. 

D> A Correspondent of the Boston Post tells the following aneedote, Pc- 
liteness, like other good things, bad better come late than rot at all :— 

While the rain poured in torrents, the umbrella of a gentieman struck the hat 
of another stauding on the sidewalk, and knocked it into the gutter, where it fill- 
ed with water. The person picked up his hat and said coolly— 

“ What do you ask for that?” : 

“] ask your perdon,” replied the gent—which so well suited the owner of 
the wet beaver that no further parley was necessary. 

“ The Artful Dodger.” —In this odd farce, which our readers remember wa, 
produced by DeBar, at the St. Charles theatre, last season, is the following de- 
scription of “ dodging,” which we think isn’t bad :— 


Trinidad), Hon. W. H. Burnley, (Island of Trinidad), Anthony Barclay, Esq., (British 
Consul), Joseph Blain, Esq., Joseph Fowler, Esq., Arent S. eneyeter. a te Pe et, 
Esq., Alex. Von Pfister, Esq., Dr. Wetherill, (Philadelphia), Joseph Lawton, Esq., (Char- 
leston), Capt. W. Salter, U.S.N., Dr. Beales, Dr. T. O. Porter, Dr. Bartlett, Ramsay 
Crooks, Esq., Wm. Muir, Esq., (British Consul, New Orleans), Robert Slark, Esq., (New 


Orleans.) Aug. 19-tf. 
WEBSTER AND NORTON, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
A. L. New Orleans. 
=Reference—G Merie, Esq., and Wilson & Brown, N. Y. Aug. 26-1f. 


CARD.—J. A. TUTTLE, News Agent, has removed his office to No.6 Ann Street 

(office of the Anglo American), where he will be pleased to supply News Agents and 
others (at Publishers prices) with the “ Phi}. Sat. Courier,” ‘* Post,” and “ Museum ;” 
Boston “Uncle Sam,” ‘ Yankee Nation,” and “Boston Pilot,’ “ Anglo American,” 

a y Papers, Newspapers, Magaz and Books, carefully ked and 
warded by Steamboat and Express. J. A. TUTTLE, Kews Agent, ford 
Ang. 19-tf. No. 6 Street 


J %,; TRIMBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Aliey, (between Ann and Beekman-streets,) New 


** Now, sir, I'll prove how useful, philosophical, and beneficial my speculations 
are :—I order a suit of clothes of a tailor, which I never intend to pay for—be- 


fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and Reasonably. 


I> Jobbing of every 4 executed on the most reasonable terms. 
IX? Rooms of every 
May 27-3m.* 
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PUNCH’S TOUR TO PARIS. 

The diligence, at five o'clock in the afternoon, stopped at Abbeville to din- 
ner, where Mr. Punch found the master of the Hotel d’ Angleterre dressed very 
differently to the innkeeper of Abbeville, whom he had formerly seen at Sadler's 
Wells Theatre. So very little time was allowed for the meal, that every course 
of it might be called a race-course. The guard of the diligence startled the 
company, just as they began their meal, by telling them, in a most absolute man- 
ner, that they must be oft directly. ‘The effect was electrical ; but this was not 
the first time Mr. Punch had received a shock from a positive conductor,— 
thanks to the Polytechnic Institution and Adelaide Gallery. A migration of 
unsatisfied swallows took place to the diligence ; and everybody having paid) 
three franes and a half for the risk of choking themselves, continued their jour-| 
ney. 
Mr. Punch continued to be received with the greatest enthusiasm at the va-| 
rious places on the road. ‘The villagers everywhere offered him fruit and flow- 
ers, which he generally took ; until he discovered that they expected a ten-fold) 
remuneration for their presents, similar to others who make gifts to distinguished 
personages. Deputations of the juvenile population usually accompanied the 
diligence up every hill, when it went slow, hy races of the chivalric heraldry of! 
la weille France were observed in their surcoats, which were chiefly quartered. 
They appeared to demand /argesse ; which, being distributed in small quanti-) 
ties by the passengers, led tu irequent conflicts between them, at the conclusion 
of which their arms were usually embattled upon a ground sable. ‘These con- 
flicts could be witnessed long after the diligence Thad passed the scene of ac-, 
tion ; for the road from Boulogne to Paris resembles the Long Walk at Wind-| 
sor, a8 it would appear paved in the middle, with half its ees cut down, and, 
pulled out to one hundred times its length. None of the meadows are inclosed ; | 
so that, tu follow out the heraldic terms, property is not shown by a “ field party, 
per pale.” 

An agreeable variation to the monotony of the journey was afforded to Mr.) 
Punch at Poix, by the conflagration of the Post House. The inhabitants im-| 
mediately assembled ; and, having tirst apparently endeavoured to frighten the 
fire away by great noise, and runnimg about, as the savages treat eclipses, at last) 
collected all the tea-cups and jugs they could command, to extinguish it ; in| 
which effort, when the buildmg was burnt to the ground, aud everything com- 
bustible entirely consuined, they ultimately succeeded.” Mr. Punch inquired of 
a foreign gentleman who sat next to him why they did not use fire-engines ! and 
was wformed, with great effect, that the enthusiastic nature of la grande nation 
prevented thein from throwing cold water upon anything. ‘They had no opinion: 
of hydropathy in acute inflammation ; and their only fire-engive was the press,! 
which was rather combustible than cooling. 1 

The fortifications of Paris, erected outside the barriers for the purpose of giv- 
ing the Parisians a series of military balls upon the occasion of any popular ebul-! 
lition, excited Mr. Punch’s adiniration, who scarcely thought they would have. 
allowed their love of excitement to carry them so far. It appears that their ob- 
ject is not yet precisely kuown ; whether they are built for the purpose of keep-, 
ing the enemy out of bounds, or the citizens within. 

At last Mr. Punch arrived at the terminusof his journey, which he thinks was) 
called Menagerics Genérales—possibly from the variety of singular animals who 
collect there. A guard, who was in attendance, after examining the luggage of | 
the passengers, as i! he expected to find their carpet-bags filled with eggs, aud 
their hat-boxes full of wine, allowed them to go wherever they chose ; ahd this, 
he did with an air of great politeness—whicl: refinement was shared by every: 
body in the office, people even of the lowest class speaking French: with great, 
fluency and correctness of pronunciation. 

Immediately upon quilting the bureau, Mr. Punch was arrested, and carried’ 
instantly to a building in the Rue Richelieu. He at first imagined that another 
unpleasantry awaited him; but was pleased to find that his captor was one of 
the arrestive forec of Hotel Procurators, who lie in wait for travellers, and con 
vey them by main force to their particular inns. Mr. Punch, fearful of again 
offending the goverument, submitted quietly to the outrage. 

The government, by the way, does not appear settled. At the corner of a 
street Mir. Punch read an inscription, advising the populace to * Rue Lovis 
Puiuipre” as plainly as words could express 11; and 1 a similar spirit, nearer 
his hotel, was another placard which directed them to “ Rug tne 29rn or Ju- 
Ly”’—evidently put up inthe same spirit. The unsettled disposition of the 
French has led M. Arago to invent a machine for their especial gratification, 
which will have the power of making three hundred revolutions in a minute. 
They have hitherto ouly accomplished two in fifty years. 

Mr. Punch first visited the Parats Royav. The grand gallery is a cross of 
the lion-house at the Surrey Zoological Gardens with the Lowther Arcade, in 
which everything is sold, but more especially the purchasers. All English ma- 
nutactures are highly prized ; and our Birmingham jewellery is held in great 
estimation. The mferiority of French cutlery, especially razors, renders sha- 
vtng an elaborate process, for which reason it is generally abandoned ; and in, 
common with the usual treatment of most things springing from a poor soil, they 
pay more attention to dressing their crops than cuttmg them. In fact, they 
consider all attraction to be capillary. 

If the inhabitants of Torrington Square were to come to distress, and let their 
ground-floors as shops, turning the front parlours into prazzas—if they were then| 
to throw open the inclosure, subscribe all their kitchen and nursery chairs to) 
adorn it, and put the fountain from Windsor Castle in the middle, a fountain of 
steady habits not much addicted to play, they would have the Palais Royal done 
into English. As it is in everybody’s way from every place to everywhere 
else, it may be termed a populous thoroughfare. 

The most interesting part of the Palais Royal is the office of La France Dra 
matigue, in the Galerie de Chartres, which may be defined as the “ Asylum of 
Destitute English Dramatists.” A slight knowledge of the language is neces- 

to become a member; and the candidate must prove that he is 
of a dictionary, and at least two quires of scribbling outsides. At this admira- 
ble institution characters and situations are found ‘. those of our countrymen 
who are in want of them; and nothing is required of them, but studiously to 
suppress the names of their benefactors. ‘The French playwrights are the only 
conspirators who coutrive to keep their plots unknown to the police until they 
are fully developed. 

The Louvre, which is near the Palais Royal, was the next spot visited by 
Mr. Punch. It was used as a receptacle for stolen goods, until the year of 
the Restoration, so called in consequence of everything having b 
to the owners. From the great care taken of the objects by Napoleon, he may 
rightly have been estimated rather as a preserver than a spoiler of museums. 
But Mr. Punch always admired Napoleon, because he somewhat resembl 
himself. He thrashed everybody, whether they dexerved it or not: he never 


essed jexecuted in the highest style of art, and upon a splendid scale, 


been sent back) 


one last, not least, he had an inimitable power of keeping the populace always 

amused. 

Mr. Punch was much pleased with the Svine, which appeared a merciful 
dispensation of Nature to supply Paris with pea-soup. Its traffic is not exter- 
sive, being for the most part confined to the barges of the washerwomen, 
whose craft is remarkable ! and, compared to our own methods of washing linen, 
they beat them to pieces. All their work is, however, over-done—in fact, done 
to rags. 

The Prace pe La Concorpg, so called, Mr. Punch imagines, from having 
been celebrated from its earliest epoch for scenes of strife, ferocity, and blood- 
shed, was at the time ofthe Revolution appropriately situated. It was the 
valley of death, which separated the palace from the Elysian fields ! Now it 
is very gay—all asphalte and Dutch metal. At present, (2 p.m., October 9th, : 
1843), it is called the Place de la Concorde, as Mr. Punch has above stated. 
ile is thus precise, because the name of the place has altered as much as the 
fashion of a sleeve ; and he will not promise but that this day week it may be 
popularly known as the Place dela Guerre. Inthe centre of it is an Egyptian 
Obstacle, supposed to be Cleopatra’s needle, covered with hieroglyphies, of 
which the thread is altogether lost. 

SOMETHING VERY EXTRAORDINARY! —A SURPLUS! 

Conseguent upon the astounding discovery having been made, last week, that 
there would be a surplus in the quarter's revenue, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, with the greatest promptitude, gave orders that all the clerks in the 
Treasury should undergo a strict mathematical examination, in order to test 
their capabilities of managing the same, such a thing as “loose cash” not 
having been heard of in that neighbourhood for years past. That he might not 
be suspected of favouritism, the Right Honourable Gentleman appointed the 
two Moderators at the last Cambridge examination for honours, as examiners ; 
and, by the kindness of those genslemen, we are enabled to lay before our rea- 
dears a copy of the questions set :— 

1. Given the amount of surplus revenue in this quarter, find the increase of 

expenditure in next quarter! ; 
(.V.B. We suppose the Cambridge plan is to begin with easy ques- 
tions.—Punch.) 

2. Given all Sir Robert Peel's votes during the last session, to find the 
chances of lis voting any given way upon any given question during the 
next session. 

. Find the square root of the difference between the positive and negative 
value of any speech of his on any subject. 

(N.B. The answers to these two questions need not be carried ba- 
yond four decimal piaces ; and any question about the propriety of 
continuing the income-tax is not considered as referred to in either, 
—Puneh.) 

. Show the validity of demonstrations involving impossible quantities ; for 
example, the proof of the value of the dividends due ou Spanish Stock. 

. Supposing Alderman Gibbs to be an elastic ball, and the Parish Vestry a 
curve whose equation is “ full accounts—humbyg,” find the equation to 
the tangent at which the bali will fly oif from the point of contact. 

. Investigate the rule for finding a limit to the number of possible roots to 
an equation, and apply it to tind out the possible number of schemes for 
keeping up “ the rint.’’ 

We have not yet heard the result of the examination; but we imagine the 


papers must have been posers, from the immense quantity of sandwiches, and 
all consumed by the examiners during the hours of examination. . 


Punch 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL, OF ENLARGED DIMENSIONS, 

DEVOTED TO ENTERTAINING LITERATURE, GENERAL INTELLIGENCE FROM ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD, POLITICS, DEBATES, COMMERCE, ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
CENERAL CRITICISM, AND MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 

A New Volume of this Journal will be commenced on Saturday next, the 28th 
inst., and continued as usual every Saturday. 

The Plan and conduct of this Journal having now been so long before the 
ublic, the Proprietors flatter themselves that they may venture to express their 
ope that Tue Aneto American has sustained the pretensions which were 
originally asserted for it. This at least they can say, that they have faithfully 


jendeavoured to make it the vehicle of solid and useful information, polite htera- 


ture of the most approved grade, interesting in its subjects, amusing and agree- 
able in its selections, pure in its morals, moderate in its discussions, and con- 
sistent in its principles. 
The liberal patronage of “troops of friends ’’ has not only enabled it to frown 
down illiberal attacks from vindictive yet impotent malice, but has also enabled 
the Proprietors to make valuable arrangemeuts both at home and abroad, for 
original contributions in every department of literature and information ; through 
which means it is confidently trusted that ‘Tne Aneto American will be found 
the most interesting, the most abounding in useful matter, and the cheapest 
Weekly Publication issued upon this Continent. 

The first Volume of this work is accompanied by a beautiful mezzotint en- 
graving of King Louis Pattipre, which Portrait was presented to the subscri 
bers who paid in advance for one year. The forthcoming Plate from this office 


consists of a magnificent full-length 


PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON, 

In size it is 
24 Inches by 16 Inches; it will be printed on super-imperial paper, and will be 
fully worthy of a place in the most distinguished apartment of any house; in 
short the Proprietors do not scruple to say that it will far surpass any other sub- 
ject of American art on the same scale. ‘This Portrait they design to present 
to Yearly Subscribers only, who shall have paid in advance. The Plate is just 
finished and will be ready for issue in a week or two. 

» Tue AncLo American is published every Saturday at the office of the Pro- 
prietors, No. 6 Ann Street. Terms, Three Dollars per annum, to be paid inva- 
riably in advance, and no deviation will in any case be made from the Cash plan 
of Subscription. The Journal is printed on superior paper, with a beautiful 
type cast expressly for the work ; it contains as large a quantity of matter as 
lany other Newspaper in this country; the letter press is di igently and carefully 
read, to free it typographical errors, and the press-work neatly and clearly 


hesitated at treating his wife with every callous cruelty short of werpring her out , . 
of window ; he was a man of small stature, with a fine head: if he once|| *,* — dealt with on the usual terns. A'l orders, &c., to be addressed - 
determined a tin bell to be a fiddle, nobody dared to contradict him ; andj|to E. L, Garvin & Co., Publishers, No. 6 Ann Street, New York. ; 
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